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Remember the crackling of the 

aluminum foil that was used to pack- 

age and protect so many products in daily 

use? You don’t hear it any more, do you? It’s 
gone... until the boys come marching home. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Reynolds—the world’s larg- 
est aluminum foil producer—foresaw a shortage of alu- 
minum in this country. So we put all of our foil plants on 
a war basis . . . all of our precision experience in rolling 
light metal into the war effort. We staked all our re- 
sources on Bauxite mines and tremendous new plants 
to convert the ore into finished aluminum. 


When war came, America had a great new source of 
aluminum ready and rolling. 


Today, with hundreds of millions of pounds of finished 
metal already produced, Reynolds Aluminum flies into 
battle in virtually every American plane. 


Yes, the crackle of Reynolds Aluminum foil has become 


a roar heard ’round the world. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY © General Offices, Richmond, Va. ¢ - Parts Division, Louisville, Ky. © 37 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 
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War and Stamps 


Every time we lick a War Stamp we make it surer we 
won’t ever have to lick the boots of a Nazi officer. 


Every time we stick one of those Stamps into a 
book, we stick the Flag of Freedom a little farther 
out of reach of Hitler and Tojo. 


Every time we turn over a stamp-plastered book 
for a solid War Bond we turn over a handy little wad 
of our dough in the greatest cause money was ever 
spent for—giving our fighting fellows the stuff to 
fight with and to live on. 


* 


Every time we dig down in our jeans for a few pieces 
of silver or that folding money, we’re buying a few 
dimes’ or dollars’ worth of Getting-the-War-Over- 
Quicker; Bringing-Back-Boys-Sooner! 


* 


And listen—ten years from now, those bonds we’ve 
tucked away will pay back $4.00 for every $3.00 we 
paid in. 

That's not hay, fellows. 

* 

The brothers, uncles, pals of us boys in offices, and the boy 
friends of you girls, too, are fighting in all U.S. shades of all 
U.S. uniforms. . . . Every month thousands more of us are 
stepping out of these ranks into the ranks of Army, Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard. . . . But as long as we are in the 
office we're working harder than ever before. ... We're saving 
the firm’s machinery and supplies. We're handling impos- 

sible-to-replace equipment with kid gloves. We're getting 
every bit of good out of hard-to-get office supplies. 


We're working to win. We're saving to win. 
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MIMEOGRAPH ie the trade-mark of A.B.Dick Company, ee S. Patent Office. 





COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, makers 

of a duplicators and 

a as always felt par- 

pe arly close to the boys in 
American offices. 


We publish this page as a 
tribute to their fine and patri- 
otic attitude not only toward 
the purchase of War Bonds, 
but also to their attitude to- 
ward the care and conservation 
of vital office equipment and 
supplies. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
ah Mimeograph Co., Ltd., Toronto 
























For precision weighing 

and precision recording 
use FAIRBANKS SCALES 
with PRINTOMATICS 


@ Of course, sustained accuracy 
in the weighing machine is vitally 
important. But no matter how 
accurate the machine is, unless 
weights are accurately recorded, 
the element of error still 
remains. 

Fairbanks Scales with 
Printomatics eliminate 
these human errors—be- 
cause the scales read the 
weight automatically and 
then automatically make 
a printed record of the 
weight. In addition to 
eliminating errors, Fair- 








banks Scales can be fitted into your 
roduction flow to do a variety of 
jobs better. than they can be done 
in any other way. Fairbanks Scales 
weigh loads in motion . . . count 
small parts .. . record the flow of 
liquid chemicals . . . guard secret 
formulas in compounding... con- 
trol batching . . . automatically con- 
trol ingredients . . . automatically 
control aggregates ... and many 
other jobs. 
The organization which 
made Fairbanks the great- 
est name in weighing 
brings you 113 years of 
scale manufacturing ex- 
perience. That, too, is 
worth serious conside 
eration. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
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Cover—This Acme photo of George S. Patton Jr., 
taken shortly before his promotion to Lieutenant 


General, typifies “Old Blood and Guts” as well as 


any ever made of the man commanding operations 
of the American Seventh Army in Sicily. For de- 
tails of his successes and of the Sicilian war, see 
page 19. 

Begala Ve Basta NORISY Enbared SOC ele ins B8O 
at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio. under the act of March 3. 1879. 


LETTERS 


Heat Wave 

Periscope June 28: Brazil is selling commodi- 
ties “at a reduction of 400 to 500% of the ask- 
ing price.” Lucky buyer, as he gets his mer- 
chandise free, with a bonus for taking it away. 


Dovetas C. DesPARD 











New York City 


It must have been the heat, since the editor 
knew better. An 80 to 90 per cent reduction 
was meant. 
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Fathers in Uniform 


Why is it that most publications persist in 
giving the impressions that fathers aren’t be- 
ing drafted? 

Every Army Air Forces base at which I have 
been stationed has had plenty of drafted 
fathers; men with one to five children de- 
pendent on them! Yet every news item speaks 
as though “drafting of fathers” was something 
that was going to happen in the future. 

The number of allotment checks that are be- 
ing sent to dependent wives and children would 
be a very enlightening figure. 

Cru. Epw. A. Rows 
TD-AAFTTC 
Seattle, Wash. 


Corporal Rowe has a good point. Most of 
the current discussion of drafting fathers 
ignores the fact that in the Army there are 
already $71,835 men with dependent sons and 
daughters (and even 298 soldiers with de- 
pendent grandchildren). These figures are taken 
from the records of those receiving dependent’s 
allowances. 

At present the Army has no breakdown to 
show how many soldiers with dependent chil- 
dren were drafted. Some, of course, are Na- 

















A MOVIE IS BORN 


Theaters everywhere put Pete 
Smith’s name in electric lights, yet 
he is a star who has never been 
seen on the screen. He is the pro- 
ducer-narrator of those engaging 
short films that rank at the top in 
screen popularity. 

As Pete Smith puts it, he never 
gets an idea for a picture; the idea 
always gets him. That’s why his 
imagination was stirred by Liberty 
Mutual’s campaign to “smash the 
7th Column.” He was impressed by 
these facts: 

While the nation suffers from a 
serious shortage of manpower, ac- 
cidents deprive us of the working 
time of 1,500,000 men and women 
fora full year. 

While we give our blood to the 
Red Cross, we kill and maim our- 
selves by carelessly falling and 


cutting and burning ourselves in 
our homes. 

While we struggle to conserve cars 
and tires, we carelessly wreck thou- 
sands of automobiles and trucks on 
our highways. 

To help stop. this inexcusable 
waste of men and materials needed 
for the war, Pete Smith produced 
the new Méetro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
specialty film, “7th Column.” See 
it when it comes to your local 
theater. 


% Live, Work, Drive Safely... SMASH THE 7th COLUMN ... and Help Speed Victory * 











Mavez this idea isn’t practical—but don’t say it isn’t possible! 
Shooting ducks with an automatically aimed and fired shot gun 
ought to be simple when you consider what the armed forces 
are doing today! 

We don’t know that duck hunters will ever have such a sure 
fire gadget. But we do know that when the fighting is over 
there will be countless new applications of electronic devices to 
do the world’s work and to make living pleasanter. 

Whatever form these electrical applications take, they will 

need connectors—similar to those Cannon now makes by the 
- thousands, for use where vital electrical circuits must be con- 
‘nected quickly and easily. 


The Cannon Type “K” Connector was designed for use 
in aircraft, radio, instruments and other electrical circuits. 
Besides their many wartime yses, Cannon Connectors are 
standard in a score of industries...in fact, you'll find 
Cannon Plugs used wherever electrical circuits must be 
connected or disconnected with 100% dependability. 


m CANNON ELECTRIC 


<0 Cannon Electric Development Co.,Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Lid., Teronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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tional Guardsmen and reservists. But there’s no 
doubt that in the early days of Selective Serv- 
ice, fathers were taken by a good many draft 
boards before Washington ended the practice. 

The present discussion of drafting fathers is 
actually a discussion of lifting the ban on the 
induction of fathers. That ban, Selective Serv- 
ice insists, is being enforced and has been en- 
forced since it was placed by Director Hershey 
July 15, 1942. Of course any father in a non- 
essential: industry may now be drafted, even 
though relatively few actually are. 


PPP 


Navy on the Army 
I flinched when I saw the cover of your July 
5 issue. 
The mistakes from left to right [shown with 
arrows] are as follows: 
1—Feet apart. 
2—Mouth open. 
$—Helmet too far back. 
4—Rifle canted. 
5—Mouth open. 
6—Man leaning. 
There is nothing the matter with Old Glory, 
though, is there? 
Don H. MEEK 
Chief Carpenter’s Mate 
Oceanside, Calif. 


Agreed, there is nothing whatever the matter 
with Old Glory. As for the military criticism, 
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that tw referred to the troops mvolved and the 
photographer who took the picture, Staff Sgt. 
William W. Peery of the Quartermaster Re 
placement Training Center, Fort Warren, Wyv. 


Newsweek in Africa 

I thought you would be interested to know 
that Newsweek is coming to this theater with 
great speed and regularity, and is read by 
everyone with much interest. They are wonder- 
ful things because the local newspapers are so 
scanty you don’t know what’s going on about 
the war, much less at home. 


Georce S. TENER 
American Field Service, : 
Africa : 








Una invitacién para 


conversar en espanol 








Recomendaciones: 





BEN GRAUER, NBC an- 
nouncer, says: “The right 
approach for busy people 
and those who hate the 
drudgery of the classroom. 
I have obtained a definite 
working ability with Span- 
ish very rapidly through 
this new method. And all 
the time it’s been fun. 
School was never like that.” 


ALICE MARBLE, tennis 
champion, says: ‘“Makes the 
study of Spanish an excit- 
ing adventure. It is sur- 
prising to find how easily 
and how naturally the lan- 
guage unfolds through the 
use of this unique method 
of teaching.” 


H. V. KALTENBORN, radio 
news analyst, says: “I am 
familiar with Margarita 
Madrigal’smethod of teach- 
ing Spanish and have 
found it to be most effec- 
tive. It combines entertain- 
ment with instruction. I 
heartily recommend both 
the book and the method.” 


MATTHIAS CORREA, for- 
mer N. Y. Federal District 
Attorney, says: ‘‘Miss Ma- 
drigal’s book provides an 
easy, natural, and most in- 
teresting introduction to 
the Spanish language.” 








ion to Spanish” 


PANISH is just about the easiest of all foreign lan- 

guages. The reason is that there are so many words 
in Spanish that are practically the same as English. In 
fact, with the help of this new, gay and simple guide, 
you can begin learning to read and speak modern 
Spanish at once, without any English translation as 
a crutch to lean on, and with but a brief key to pro- 
nunciation. 


An Invitation to Spanish, by Margarita and Eze- 
quias Madrigal, is for Americans who wish to begin 
Spanish, but who don’t know quite how to take the 
plunge. In words you can easily recognize, with fresh, 
clear, and humorous illustrations, you will be able to 
ask yourself questions in Spanish (and answer them) 
from the first lesson on. You ask: Es la gardenia un 
animal? And you answer: No, la gardenia es una flor. 
You learn the obvious fact that Una familia es un 

grupo de personas. And so on, as you will see 
from the illustration shown here of a sample 
page from the book. 


(Then the Madrigals introduce you pain- 
lessly to grammar, verb endings, tenses in 
simple, non-textbookish charts. The 1500-word 
vocabulary given in the book is more than 
enough for your basic word needs. An Invita- 

tion to Spanish won't enable you ito 
take over a diplomatic post in Mex- 
ico or Chile in a few days, but it will 
make you feel as if you could get by! 


Acepten Esta invitacion 


Right here is the time-honored place 
to say “send no money,” or, to keep the 
record straight, “‘no manden dinero.” In- 
deed, if you do not find that you are 
starting to talk and think in Spanish the 
moment you start learning, as the Ma- 
drigals have taught hundreds of people 
to do, we do not wish you either to keep 
the book or pay for it. So accept our 
invitation to Spanish now. Don’t send ni 
centavos ni ddlares with coupon below. 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 
Dept. N.W.7, 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y, 
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Simon and Schuster, Publishers 
Revs. i aN 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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U. $. NAVY, greatest operator of turbines (descendants of Dr. Branca’s steam turbine 





of 1629), combated an insidious turbine rust with a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


TO PREVENT RUST IN THE HEAD 


In the turbine Dr. Branca invented in 1629 to crush 
his medicines, steam from the man-shaped “boiler” 
blew against a wheel making it turn. Whatever hap- 
pened to Dr. Branca’s steam turbine nobody knows. 
Very likely it caught ‘rust in the head’ and disinte- 
grated—rust being a turbine’s worst enemy... 


War brought a fantastic demand for ships—and 
turbines of increased power, more compact design, 
closer clearances, and high steam temperatures. 


Under today’s extreme conditions of war opera- 
tion, marine turbines developed an insidious dis- 
ease—“BLACK RUST.” 


Even in the factories of turbine manufacturers, 
inspection of turbine lubrication systems, after 
their exacting break-in run, sometimes showed un- 
mistakable symptoms of “BLACK RUST.” 


The “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s research 
laboratories, had a cure. It was Shell’s new turbine 


oil, having exceptional oxidation stability — and 
more:.a hidden element in the oil welds itself to the 
steel surface to protect it from “BLACK RUST.” 


Currently, the U. S. Navy has taken first call on 
Shell’s new turbine oil to lubricate mighty turbines 
in battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers... 


Turbine manufacturers’ engineers, after months 
of testing, report Shell’s new turbine oil eliminates 
manual cleaning of gears after break-in runs...saves 
hundreds of man-hours on each turbine produced. 


As war production sets new records, proper lubrication 
becomes even more vital. Yesterday's solution is seldom 
good enough for today. Constant improvement in Shell 
Lubricants is a major responsi- 
bility of Shell’s research labo- 
ratories. 

Has your plant the benefit of 
all that is new in lubrication as 
it develops? Ask a Shell Lubrica- 
tion engineer. 






















































COMMONWEALTH 
°°? QUALITY! 





...and ingenuity 
that developed the 
Instrument Trainer! 


DEVELOPED for the specific 
wartime purpose of training 
pilots in instrument flying 
without tying up operational 
ships, the Commonwealth In- 
strument Trainer is an out- 
standing example of American ROWLUS 
ingenuity at work. : 

Nothing sensational? Per- Biase 
haps not, in comparison with CESSNA 
the fighters and bombers that 
crowd the headlines—but with- 
out the instrument trainer, few 
fighters or bombers would ever 
get into action in soupy 
weather. When you read of 
Americans winging safe home 
through fog and darkness, save 
a cheer for the little ships that 
taught their pilots how to fly 
“when the birds are walking’’! 

A cheer ... not only for the 
job these trainers are doing, 
but for the backlog of skill and 
know-how their makers are con- 
tributing to the-whole Indus- 
try out of their own experi- 
ence. And for the day when 
ships like the Commonwealth 
are home from the war to help 
carry the traffic load over the 
skyways of Peace. 


OMMGNWEALTH 


CONSOLIDATED 


VULTEE 







THINK OF aircraft control cord 
as being made up of more than 
a hundred parts, each drawn 
to watch-like accuracy ... all 
laid together in a flexible rope 
as small as one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness—truly a pre- 
cision product, then you'll see 
why Roebling takes such care 
in making it, takes such pride 
in making it right! John A.. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 
Branches and Were- 
houses in Principal 


Cities. 

























*In these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 


ROEBLING 
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NEWSWEEK, JULY 26, 1943 





Birthday: Pers, a 4,500-pound hippo- 
potamus in the Bronx Zoo, New York, 
rounded 40 on July 13 and came within 
two years of the hip- 
popotamus longevity 
record, which was set 
in Paris in 1855. He 
eats 75 pounds a day 
of clover hay but 
prefers seeded dande- 
lions for dessert. 


Stardust: Henry 
Fonpba, 38-year-old 
movie star now serv- 
ing as a third-class 
quartermaster in the 
Navy, was sued by 
Mrs. BARBARA 
THOMPSON, 24, a 
brunette divorcee. She said her fourth 
child, a month old, is Fonda’s, and filed a 
claim in a Los Angeles court for (1) $5,000 
medical expenses, (2) $10,000 attorney 
fees, (3) $2,500 for court costs, and (4) 
$2,000 a month for the daughter. Fonda 
denied ever having met Mrs. Thompson. 
City officials in Long Beach, Calif., how- 
ever, did remember meeting her. and pro- 
duced a year-old warrant for her arrest on 
charges of vagrancy and disorderly con- 





Pete turned 40 


- duct . . . Mange Betuamy, star of the 


silent films and still semi-glamorous at 40, 
brought a “divorce” suit against ALBERT 
Stanwoop Mourpny, 53, a wealthy San 
Francisco lumberman in Las Vegas, Nev., 
on July 12. She admitted that they had 
never gone through a marriage ceremony 
but based her claim for a piece of his 
$3,000,000 property on an alleged “agree- 
ment” with Murphy in 1941 and a consent 
clause in Nevada law which makes a cere- 
mony unnecessary. Miss Bellamy was ar- 
rested earlier this year for firing three 
pistol shots at Murphy after his marriage 
to another woman. 


Marriages: Janet Bian, movie actress, 
wed Ser. Louis Buss, one-time pianist 
with Hal Kemp’s orchestra, at Lake Arrow- 








ated Seas 
Sergeant and Mrs. Bush 


head, Calif., July 12 . . . Marta Montez, 


movie star and alumna of the sarong-lurong 
school of drama, to JEAN Pierre Aumont, 
former French stage actor, at Beverly Hills, 
Calif., July 13. She tried to, sign her real 





name, Maria Antonia Gracia Vidal y de 
Santos Silos de Macfeeters (Macfeeters 
was a former husband) , but it wouldn’t fit 
on the license. 


Prelude: Assy RockereitEr Minton, 40, 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller Jr. and 
known in her debutante days as the “Gold- 
en Girl,” moved to Reno on July 13 to 
seek a divorce from Daviy MERIWETHER 
Mitton, president of the -$200,000,000 
Equity Corp., whom she married in 1925 
when he was a struggling young lawyer. 


Finis: The dust settled back into place 
on the Jack Dempsey-Hannan Wiuiams 
divorce case as the New York supreme 
court filed a decree on July 16 granting 





Hannah Williams lost her daughters 


Dempsey the custody of his two children 
and forbidding his ex-wife to remarry 
without court permission. 


Exit Agent: Grorce Syivester Vier- 
ECK, pro-German propagandist, was re- 
convicted in Washington, D.C., on July 
16 of violating the foreign agents regis- 
tration act. He had been convicted on 
similar charges in March 1942 and _ had 
served a year in prison when the case was 
remanded by the Supreme Court. He now 
faces a maximum of twelve years and a 
$6,000 fine. 





Seedy: Two new photographs of Hitter 
and Musso.inI, radioed here from Stock- 
holm, indicate that the dictators, as well 
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new parlor lamp! 


The brass floor lamp Mrs. Warshawski didn’t 
buy this year is adding to the wear and tear on 
Hitler's Festung Europa. She could use that lamp. 
But Uncle Sam needs the brass for shells, and 
that’s OK with the Warshawski family. 


It’s also OK with the five thousand workers 
who comprise Eagle-Picher. Their job is to take 
minerals from the earth and convert them into 
metal or pigments or insulation or metallic 
goods. They are proud that so much of the zinc, 
lead and insulation they produce is going into 
goods that fight. 


Such as? Well, to make the brass for shells, 
bullet cases and torpedo mechanisms, takes zinc. 
Sheet iron and steel for water and storage tanks 
on shipboard must be galvanized (zinc-coated) 
against rust. 


War industries need many miles of /ead pipe to 
handle sulphuric acid and other corrosive chem- 
icals. Bullets require antimonial lead. Tanks, 
trucks and cars need batteries to start... that 
takes lead oxides by the carload. 


Then, for the sake of economy and durability 
barracks, farm buildings, and civilian houses 
are weather-protected with paint made from 
Eagle White Lead in Oil or with paints made 
from other Eagle zinc or lead pigments. Ships, 
refrigeration systems, industrial heating plants, 
homes need insulation... Eagle Mineral Wool 
saves vital fuel for war-time needs. 


This war — it’s Eagle-Picher’s fifth in the last hun- 
dred years—calls for hard work and sacrifice. It 
calls for going without a lot of things, like the lamp 
for the Warshawski’s living room or a gleaming 
new refrigerator in your kitchen. Those five thou- 
sand men at Eagle-Picher’s mines, smelters and 
plants suggest that you, as they, refrain from buy- 
ing all non-essentials and put the money into War 
Bonds instead. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead... Zinc... insulation 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 

General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Like a Goldfish’s Life 
... nothing hidden 


Mavse the obscurity of some postwar planning comes from the 


fact that people will keep talking about some “blueprints for 
tomorrow.” 


Blueprints are out of date. They’ve been out of date since 1929 
—when Bruning introduced easier-to-read Black and White Prints 
—with clear black lines on white backgrounds. 


Like a goldfish’s life, BW Prints leave nothing obscure or hid- 
den. Every feature stands out clearly and sharply. Corrections are 
easy to make with ink, pencil or crayon on the white backgrounds. 


BW Prints are made much faster than blueprints. They need 
no washing—are delivered dry. They can be produced in large 
volume by a single operator—whereas comparable blueprint pro- 
duction requires two or three operators. 


Why not switch to BW Prints for your postwar production? 
Let a Bruning representative tell you how these better prints are 
helping industry to produce at a swifter pace today. 





SINCE 1897 : 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Everything For The Engineer And Draftsman 
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as their armies, are in a physical decline, 
Both appear older and thinner than in pre- 
vious pictures (note disappearance of the 
Duce paunch) . Mussolini’s picture is dated 
June 29 and Hitler’s is believed to have 
been taken during the past two months. 


Fatties: Six hefty New York policewomen 
got their retirement pensions on July 13 
after the turnip-shaped Mayor Fiorello H. 





International 
The (not so) Little Flower complained 


LaGuardia issued an edict requiring that 
the female branch of the force be “rea- 
sonably slender.” 


Sibling: Cur Macistrate Henry H. 
Curran of New York, never obvious in 
his instructions to subordinates, on July 13 
enigmatically protested use of the word 
“sibling” (“One of two or more chil- 
dren of the same parents but not neces- 
sarily of the same birth”—Webster) . The 
memo read: “The most innocent and un- 
suspecting people in the world wake up on 
a hot morning, start the day off by getting 
hotter, when all of a sudden they find they 
are siblings, and that finishes them.” 


Deaths: Arruur Byron, 71, actor on the 
stage for 50 years and in the movies for the 
past ten, in Hollywood, July 17 ... 
Dnrtry ULIANoFF, youngest brother of 
Nikolai Lenin, former dictator of Russia, at 
Gorki, near Moscow, July 16 . .. ANTHONY 
Detuts, the 3-pound premature son of Ve- 
ronica Lake, movie actress, in Hollywood, 
July 15, just a week after his birth ... Joun 
ANDERSON, 46, drama critic for The New 
York Journal-Ameri- 
can and president of 
the New York Drama 
Critics Circle, in New 
York, July 16... 
BEVERLEY SITGREAVES, 
76, actress for 50 years 
in New York, London, 
and Paris, friend of 
Sarah Bernhardt and 
protégé of Richard 
Culver * Mansfield. She died in 
Beverley Sitgreaves New York on July 14. 
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Back in “‘coffin corner” went Rommel’s Axis divisions 
as U. S. Warhawks helped to pound them relentlessly. 
Packard workers heard the news with cheers, for they build 
the Rolls-Royce engines that power these planes. 


“Streamline pile-drivers loaded with dynamite!” That’s 
what men in Uncle Sam’s famed mosquito fleet call their : 
PT boats. The hit-and-run PT’s, powered by Packard s 
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“Can opener’’ is the name given the Hurricane— 


’ armed with 40 mm. guns—for its spectacular tank-busting 


feats in North Africa. Many a Packard-built Rolls-Royce 
engine has helped to write the fighting log of this deadly 
British fighter. 








Duration durability. Packard Clipper quality counts 
double today, for Packard craftsmen are now building 
fighting engines instead of cars—acquiring precision skills 
that will mean éven finer post-war Packards. Meanwhile, 
Packard dealers have ample parts and a special “car 
health” plan to keep your car up to par. 


super-marine engines, are making a terrific dent in Axis 
tonnage. 





Too fast to catch! Swift deHavilland Mosquito bombers 
rely on pure speed to complete their missions unscathed. 
With two Packard-built Rolls-Royce engines to supply 
their power, these long-range streaks are giving the Luft- 
waffe plenty of headaches. 


“To Berlin —with the compliments of Coventry” might 
well have been scrawled on the block-busters dropped by 
England’s multi-ton Lancasters. These four-motored giants 
put Packard-built Rolls-Royce engines to the acid test on 
their long-range sweeps over German targets. 


PACKARD 


Precision-built Power 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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THE SUB-BUSTER THAT WASN’T THERE 


“We didn’t have a chance. That murderous Nazi’s fire whip- 
lashed our open boat. Helpless, we ducked, and those who 
could, rowed on. Out ina ghostly glare, our ship went down. 
_ ““By God, we’ll make them pay for this,’ said First Mate 
Stone, clenching his fist. Just then, a bullet gothimin thethroat. 

“Your ne | lays funny tricks at times like that. As 
those devils strafed us bow to stern, I seemed to see a DE 
Ship lunging in to pay them back a bit. Whenever I looked 
close, it wasn’t there, and I kept wondering why.” 


* * * 
Thousands of tiny parts make ships, planes, tanks, trucks, 
guns. In many cases, men’s lives depend on when and how 
those parts are made. 


Here, at R B & W, making millions of bolts and nuts 
every day, we have pledged ourselves to the realization that 
every part, even the smallest, counts. To special bolt-and- 
nut-making processes insuring flawless strength and accurate 
fit .. . we are adding, each one of us, the personal care and 
extra effort needed for world-wide victory. 


Perhaps the workers in your plant would benefit from a 
clearer idea of what our soldiers and sailors are enduring. 
How important each one’s part is . . . is the basic theme of 
a series of posters based on ads like this one—posters 
freely available to every ‘“‘bits and parts” manufacturer. 
Write us. Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s get the job. Incidentally, there was a high hotel and apartment rents. . . . At- 


News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Miltary men point out that American 
preoccupation with the Sicily invasion has 
obscured Russian successes against the 
Nazis, which may prove an extremely im- 
portant victory . . . The armed services 
have suddenly clamped down on radar 
again, banning any mention of it in institu- 
tional or other advertising by industry... 
On the basis of the best available figures, 
U.S. officials estimate that Allied plane 
production is now three times that of the 
Axis . . . Baruch’s friends are wondering 
how much “window dressing” there was in 
his appointment as adviser to the OWM; 
they claim he sees Byrnes only rarely 
. . - Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Clayton was telling associates he expected 
to get the OEW job just a few days be- 
fore Crowley got it. 


Japan’s Chances 


Recent events are causing some in- 
formed observers to revise their estimates 
on the length of the Pacific war. The con- 
sensus has been two years after Hitler’s 
fall, but some now think one year may be 
enough. The new South Pacific offensives 
reveal that Jap outer defenses are spread 
thin. The U.S. submarine campaign is 
already making it difficult for the Japs to 
supply their far-flung bases, and their 
shipbuilding falls far short of losses. Jap 
air power is on the decline, while U.S. 
air strength is just beginning to be felt. 
Combat ship losses haven’t yet crippled 
the Jap Fleet, but the American Fleet is 
building up to an overwhelming superior- 
ity. Those who still stick to the two-year 
estimate, however, cite the time needed 
to open Allied supply lines and mount 
offensives, particularly from China, as well 
as Jap concentration on building up their 
interior defenses. 


Hoppenot’s Ambitions 


Washington doesn’t expect Henri Hop- 
penot to remain long as High Commis- 
sioner of the French Antilles. Not that he 
isn’t capable; it’s just that he has higher 
ambitions. Those who know him say he 
wants to be the chief Washington repre- 
sentative of the French Committee of 
National Liberation; with the rank, if not 
the title, of Ambassador. If Hoppenot is 
& success in Martinique, he'll probably 


backstage tussle about his power in the 
islands. The U.S. wanted to recognize 
Hoppenot simply as the de facto governor 
of the islands, just as it did Robert, but 
finally agreed to view him as a designate of 
the committee on the condition that Wash- 
ington deal with him personally on mat- 
ters affecting the islands and not the 
committee. 


De Gaulle Attitude 


The subsurface bitterness of the Fighting 
French leaders toward the U.S. and British 
Governments is causing grave concern in 
both Washington and London. Contrary 
to some charges, there is no desire to “get 
rid of” de Gaulle. His importance as a 
symbol of French resistance is well recog- 
nized, and that is why both governments 
have refrained from making public official- 
ly a statement of their complaints about 
him. There has been much recent U.S. and 
British diplomatic discussion of the problem 
with the hope that de Gaulle can be per- 
suaded to restrict his political activities 
and ceoperate in the liberation of France. 
If he doesn’t, an official statement will be 
released, which Washington sources say 
will shock some of his admirers. 


Landing Place Secrecy 


The Army had its reasons for delaying 
so long in announcing the places of land- 
ing in Sicily. Naturally, it was hoped that 
some of the landings would go undetected 
for a time, and General Eisenhower put 
a flat ban on operational information un- 
til he gave the word. Then, after the in- 
vasion, Allied monitoring of Axis broad- 
casts showed that the enemy was not 
giving entirely accurate information. Cor- 
rect landing spots were given in some in- 
stances, but other place names showed 
that the Axis was either guessing or “fish- 
ing” for information. Consequently, it 
was not until all beachheads had been 
secured that the ban was lifted. 


National Notes 


Because some of the machinery had 
been set up, the Treasury reports fewer 
complaints and less difficulty in putting 
the withholding tax into effect than with 
the Victory tax . . . Censorship vagary: 
Army officials have refused to clear out of 
Alaska an apparently innocuous story on 
the University of Alaska and won’t explain 
why .. . Anticipating virtually continuous 
sessions for the duration, many congress- 
men are buying Washington homes, figur- 
ing that even the loss of the down pay- 
ment will be cheaper in the end than the 


tempting to keep the flow of blood con- 
stant, some Red Cross donor centers are 
recruiting an Emergency Donors Corps 
whose members can be called on at short 
notice to fill vacant appointment periods. 





Trends Abroad 


Mittary men think the German claim 
of only $0,000 prisoners captured during 
the Kursk offensive is clearly indicative of 
“no quarter” fighting . . . Both Britain and 
Russia had tentative plans to recognize 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration on Bastille Day but abandoned 
them in view of the U.S. attitude ... 
Talk of Britain’s importing meat by glider 
train is bunk; neither the plane nor gliders 
can bring enough gas for the plane’s return 
trip and Britain’s fuel stocks are too pre- 
cious to be used for that purpose ... The 
Nazis are trying to counter the “1918” 
propaganda of their opponents by plug- 
ging “19382” as a symbol of success; that 
was the Nazi party’s darkest year. 


Spanish Monarchists’ Hopes 


Well-informed observers wouldn’t be 
surprised if the Spanish Monarchists at- 
tempt a coup d’état before long. They 
reason that an Axis defeat will inspire a 
republican uprising which would ruin 
their cause. Hence their recent challenging 
petition to Franco to enthrone Prince Juan 
at once. His refusal was no surprise, but 
his failure to discipline army-officer signers 
showed his aversion to a showdown. Brit- 
ain would probably support the monarchy 
if Juan made good on his promise to give 
his government a liberal cast. The U.S. is 
uncommitted, but might recognize the gov- 
ernment if it met the “maintenance of 
order” test. Some Washington people be- 
lieve the monarchy would be a workable 
compromise, since a faction-ridden repub- 
lican government might be weak and 
susceptible to overthrow by the army- 
clerical forces, which would mean another 
period of Spanish unrest. 


New U-Boat Tactics 


As might be suspected, the Nazis have 
by no means given up on their U-boat 
campaign. According to a report that 
naval authorities believe is basically right, 
Admiral Doenitz is now ready to start on 
new strategy. This has finally been ac- 
cepted by the Nazi hierarchy, but only 
after Doenitz threatened to resign and an 
Admiral Gott, who has had direct charge 
of the sub campaign recently, was re- 
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moved. The new tactics call for attacks at 
convoy assembly points, where the targets 
are “sitting pigeons,” instead of on the 
high seas. And the assaults would be made 
at widely separated points—off Canada, 
Brazil, Africa, etc.—with large numbers 
of subs. In addition, auxiliary aircraft 
carriers are to be made special targets. 


Canadian Notes 


About the end of this month, the first 
Lancaster bomber built in Canada will be 
flown to Britain to go into service over 
Europe ... Canadian Army intelligence is 
again appealing to the public for snapshots 
and sketches of bridges, railways, etc., 
made in enemy countries . . . Important 
wheat shipments to Russia will start soon 
over the Vancouver-Vladivostok route. 


Soviet Noninterference 


In recent talks with foreign officials 
Stalin consistently makes the point that 
the Soviet has no intention of interfering 
in the internal affairs of other nations. 
Other high Soviet officials give similar as- 
surances. Though nothing is openly said, 
it’s obvious that the Kremlin is unhappy 
because the abolition of the Comintern 
hasn’t been accepted at face value. It’s 
entirely possible that a new move, perhaps 
a speech by Stalin, will be made to under- 
line this point further. The latest diplomat 
to receive assurances was Dr. Aurelio 
Concheso, Cuban Ambassador to Moscow 
(and Washington), who had long talks 
with both Stalin and President Kalinin. 
Curiously enough, their talks were con- 
ducted in German. Concheso, a former 
Minister to Berlin, knows that language. 


Latin American Lines 


Chances of Bolivia’s getting its long- 
hoped-for outlet to the Pacific seem bright- 
er; Chile has indicated it would consider 
selling the port of Arica .. . Incidentally, 
Chile is getting ready to recognize Soviet 
Russia, but the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives may not take place until 
about the time of President Rios’s Wash- 
ington visit this fall . . . Bogota still has a 
supply of silk stockings, imported before 
Pearl Harbor from Canada, which makes 
it a mecca for American travelers .. . 
Axis propagandists are making much of 
the fact that some of the Polish refugees 
now being admitted to Mexico for the 
duration are Communists, 





Working-Capital Expansion 


A number of leading corporations, pre- 
paring for postwar business, already have 
plans in the mill for expansion of working 
capital. They believe that prices may be 
as much as 50 to 60% higher and industrial 
activity 30 to 40% greater than during 
the last decade and that, consequently, 
they will need more money to buy ma- 
terials, pay labor, carry inventories, and 
meet other expenses. To have the requisite 





cash available, some of the companies, in 
spite of taxes, are laying by large cash re- 
serves for future working capital as well as 
to meet reconversion expenses. im- 
portant immediate result of this will be to 
reduce current dividends even though 
earnings will continue high. 


Government and Business 


Lump sugar will be scarce after present 
supplies are exhausted; government orders 
for 105,000,000 pounds are expected to 
absorb production capacity at least until 
early 1944 . . . War Bond redemption 
figures: In March, because of income-tax 
collections, redemptions amounted to 14% 
of new sales; in June, nearly 16%, and 
during the first ten days of July, with pay- 
as-you-go starting, the figures reached 25% 
. . » Enemy aliens, who for months have 
had to get official permission to travel, 
must now add why they don’t “comply 
with the request of the U.S. Office of 
a Transportation to reduce pleasure 
travel.” 


Rail Debt Retirement 


Few realize the extent to which railroads 
are using their unprecedented earnings for 
debt retirement. In 1942, for instance, 
$428,000,000 in bonds and other obliga- 
tions were paid off and, although no 
detailed statistics are available for the 
first half of 1948, estimates put the 
figure 25% above the corresponding period 
of last year. Heavy redemptions scheduled 
for the next five months assure continuance 
of this rate so that, by Jan. 1, the un- 
matured debt is expected to be some 15% 
below prewar levels, leaving the carriers 
financially in a much improved position to 
meet postwar truck and airlines competi- 
tion. Incidentally, for the first time in their 
history, the railroads as a whole started 
— with their year’s fixed charges cov- 
e eo 


Business Footnotes 

Alcoa is quietly investigating istent 
reports that the Germans have Jeveloped 
aluminum of much higher tensile strength 
than its own product ... Because of steady 
technological progress, distillers report that 
fodder salvage from distilling operations, 
which never before exceeded 30%, is now 
approaching 40% ... A national clothing 
chain has introduced women’s suits in three 
lengths, like men’s, to cut down alterations 
and permit better fits. 


PEPLPPLPPLIPL 
Press Notes 


Fottowing the July flag covers, the OWI 
and WMC will urge magazines to devote 
Labor Day covers to the importance of 
U.S. womanpower in the war effort ... 
Louis Bromfield, novelist turned farm ex- 
pert, will shortly start a syndicated weekly 
column’ on food and farming .. . And 
Earl Wilson, self-styled “saloon editor” of 
The N.Y. Post, has about completed ar- 
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rangements with United Feature for na- 
tional syndication of his highly popular 
night-club column, 


Recording Loophole? 


Radio stations and other users of re. 
cordings are examining with interest what 
is apparently the first loophole found in 
the record ban of James C. Petrillo, Amer. 
ican Federation of Musicians union chief. 
Martin Block, conductor of. Make Believe 
Ballroom on New York’s. radio station 
WNEW, has begun importing records | 
from Britain of Erglish bands playing 
popular tunes. So far, because of the time 
lag, he has not yet obtained any American 
tunes which have not already been re 
corded in the U.S., but he expects in the 
future to get music which has been kept 
off records in the U.S. by the ban. There's 
no apparent reason why other stations, 
hard hit by Petrillo’s edict, can’t make 
similar arrangements. 





What’s Happened to—? 


“Robbie” (Mrs. Frances Robinson New- 
man), the late Gen. Hugh Johnson’s secre- 
tary who was mentioned frequently in his 
newspaper column as his “right-hand man,” 
keeps busy maintaining a home in a 
Washington hotel for her husband, an 
Army colonel. As co-executor, she’s still 
engaged in helping clear up final details of 
the general’s estate ... Henry (“Here’s”) 
Morgan, whose sponsor-defying patter over 
New York’s radio station WOR brought 
him national fame, has found time since 
his retirement from radio for government 
service to write a book called “The Se- 
cret Life of Henry Morgan; Or, What 
Became of the World’s Fair.” 


Book Notes 


The fact that the $1 paper edition of 
Willkie’s “One World” is outselling the $2 
cloth edition four to one may have a sig- 
nificant effect on postwar book publishing 
trends . . . Ambassador Joseph Grew’s 
second book since his return from Tokyo, 
“Ten Years in Japan,” will come aut this 
fall . . . Indalecio Prieto, former Spanish 
Republican chieftain, is writing his autobi- 

aphy which will appear in both a Span- 
ish and an English edition. 


Miscellany 


Large-scale production of penicillin, sen- 
sational new drug used in wound treat- 


’ ment, now hampered by slow generation of 


the necessary fungi, may be brought about 
by a new process similar to that used in 
vinegar making . . . Because they feel that 
overenthusiastic reports on the Marine 
Corps’ heroes are making it unpopular 
with the other services, the corps public- 
relations division’s new policy will be to 
play down tall stories about Marines... 
A few communities have cracked down, 
but in most places the war boom in mar- 
riages has brought a similar boom in Ji- 
cense and Justice of-the Peace fees. 
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rought it so forcefully reminded us that the returning customers. There is no priority 
> since : : 

eieneah young will come marching home—full on forethought. The future can be what 
he Se- of hope. Imagineers make it. 


Youth will expect the wherewithal to 
buy the home and the helicopter, and 
the hop to Paris for a week-end, which 
are implicit in industry’s talk about the 


The Alcoa Aluminum tubing in the 
picture, for instance, represents hundreds 
of miles increased production of these 
flight-weight tubes. Their volume is part 


the S better world they are fighting for. of the result of Alcoa’s tremendous ex- 
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goods, without his employee-side first 
having a job? 


This is the question which thinking 


industry is facing and getting ready to 
answer tomorrow. 








economics of Alcoa Aluminum in all 


forms, the possibilities for a million new 
postwar jobs. 

That’s Imagineering! 

That’s American industry creating its 
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F. amily men who have recently been encouraged by reports that 
they may not be drafted after all, shouldn’t become too confident. 
The fact is that there is a possibility that Selective Service never 
will have to call fathers, but the probability, as of today, is that 
some fathers will have to go. 


Selective Service doesn’t like to say much about the improving 
situation for family men, because the closer draft boards believe 
they are to the drafting of fathers, the harder they scrape the 
bottom of the barrel for non-fathers. The number of family 
men to be taken depends largely upon how many others the 
draft boards can scrape up. 
3 

The essential-industry list on which draft boards have based 
many of their occupational deferments is due to be scrapped as 
the campaign to squeeze non-fathers out of deferments continues. 
It is expected to be replaced by a short list of critical occupations. 


Opa policies are undergoing radical changes as the result of the 
kicking around the price agency got from Congress. The changes 
will become more and more evident in the next few months. 


Holding the present line now has become the major price prob- 
lem. Hopes of rolling back prices to the level of Sept. 15, 1942, 
have just about been abandoned. Prentiss Brown’s only hope of 
getting prices down to the stabilization date under the limited 
rollbacks is better ceiling enforcement, and the chances are that 
this cannot be completely successful. 


The result will probably be some readjustment of wage ceilings 
to conform with the higher cost of living. Living costs are now 
roughly 8% higher than the 15% taken into consideration in the 
Little Steel formula. Brown talks of tying wage ceilings to the 
cost of living, but the War Labor Board frowns on the idea. 


M. eat shortages should clear up, at least temporarily, in the 
next couple of months. The flow of cattle to market has now 
started. Before the end of the year it may be necessary to exert 
pressure to hold down the marketing, so anxious will the stock- 
men be to escape the problems of the feed shortage. 


Army and Navy buying, which was partly responsible for the 
recent shortages, has now eased off to normal again. The services 
had been taking increased quantities to replenish stocks which 
were depleted in an attempt to help get civilian meat rationing 


off to a good start. 


- 


Increased supplies won't allow relaxation of rationing. But they 
should make possible adequate supplies in the markets to fill the 
point-limited demand. 


Leaner pork chops are a probability. A plan is under considera- 
tion to allow payment of higher prices for leaner hogs to discour- 
age the use of large amounts of scarce feed for extra fattening. 


cums will be asked increasingly to pass on controversial 
policies. Brown’s announcement that future rationing plans would 
go through Congress shows which way the wind is blowing. This 
policy might take the heat off the OPA, but it is doubtful if Con- 


— 


gress, operating as it does under many pressures, can do an effec- 
tive job of handling such details.. 


Standardization of merchandise will be pushed harder by the 
OPA to'take the place of grade labeling, which was knocked out 
by Congress. 


The OPA’s personnel troubles aren’t over. The resignation of 
Lou Maxon and the forthcoming exodus of professors won’t by 
themselves remedy that situation. OPA men in operating jobs 
are now working largely without guidance and without regard to 
the public statements of Administrator Brown. Getting personnel 
straightened out will be the first job of the new general manager. 


F. ood-distribution costs will come in for investigation soon by 
a Senate subcommittee headed by Sen. George Aiken of Vermont. 
Farm interests, always suspicious of the spread between the 
prices received by the farmers and those paid by the consumers, 
are pushing the inquiry. 


Price-stabilization people, some of whom look upon the dis- 
tributive system as a fruitful field for trimming costs and thus 
keeping prices down, will watch the results closely. 


Shipment of munitions to the war fronts overseas. will reach 
enormous proportions by the end of the year if the submarines 
can be kept under present control (see Periscope). With new 
ships sliding from the ways daily, and turnarounds hastened by 
the reopening of the Mediterranean, the shipping curve, as pro- 
jected in secret sessions of the experts, shoots upward with al- 
most unbelievable rapidity. 


Production heat applied by Donald Nelson and Under Secre- 
tary Patterson hinges partly upon this expectation. They want 
to be sure that the stuff will be available for shipment when 
the bottoms are ready. 


Shipbuilding will not be curtailed, according to present plans. 
Top war-production people don’t expect to have trouble finding 
cargoes for all the ships they can build while the war lasts. 


The West Coast will feel the shipping increase more than the 
East. The anticipated rail-traffic pinch will probably become more 
severe than was at first expected. Plans are now afoot to place 
commodity embargoes on less necessary goods during the crisis. 
Under consideration also is a plan to relax WPB inventory re- 
strictions to encourage stocking up in advance. 


The AFL’s increasing toughness, which shows through recent 
statements, is seen by labor people as the forerunner of a more 
militant attitude in expectation of the return of John L. Lewis 
and his mine workers. With the miners keeping things stirred up, 
the AFL may well lose its reputation as a conservative labor 
organization. 


William Green is now unlikely to resign as president of the 
AFL this year. To do so would look like he was being forced 
out by Lewis. 


Labor pressure is on the War Labor Board to grant unions the 
dues checkoff (payroll deductions by the company) where 
maintenance-of-membership contracts are in force. Under such a 
contract, members behind in their dues have to be fired. The 
unions argue that the checkoff will save companies from having 
to discharge employes but, of course, themselves stand to gain 
by getting assured collection of dues. 
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When the difference depends upon a split second more or less! 


A few extra feet of altitude, a split sec- 
ond more or less — these may be the 
difference between life and death to 
America’s fighters in the sky . . . Life for 
them may hang by a thread of time. 

It is because of this that the little 
known story of the modern airplane 
propeller is an important part of the 
whole great story of American aviation. 

For the propeller alone is an amazing 
and intricate machine helping to make 
possible much of the efficiency of to- 
day’s high-performance airplane under 
the most extreme conditions of altitude, 
speed and power. 

Few people realize, for instance, that 
the Curtiss Electric Propeller — in use 
on many of America’s most famous 





CURTISS-WRIGHT C-46 COMMANDO 


Shown below are a few examples of outstanding Army and Navy aircraft equipped with Curtiss Electric Propellers 


warplanes — actually has a motor in the 
hub which automatically changes the 
angle of the blades as flying conditions 
change. Thus, at take-off, low blade 
pitch enables the propeller to screw 
through the air with maximum engine 
power, like a fine thread screw. With 
increasing altitude, higher blade pitch 
gives the propeller a bigger bite in the 
air, permitting maximum speed in the 
rarer air of high altitude flying. 

It’s a far cry from the old wooden 
blade of years ago to the modern 
Curtiss Electric variable-pitch propel- 
lers. And the difference is greater alti- 
tude, speed and maneuverability for 
such famous American warplanes as 
those shown here. 














LOCKHEED P-38 LIGHTNING 


MARTIN 6-26 MARAUDER 





The difference, too, is that split sec- 
ond margin of time upon which the 
lives of American fliers depend . . . The 
men and women at Curtiss-Wright are 
helping to give them that margin... 
LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 
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WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
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~ Allied Blows All Over World 
Accent Certainty of Victory 


Specter of July 1918 
Is Again Raised for the Reich, 
Though End May Be Far Off 


July 1918 marked the final turning point 
of the last war, when the defeat of Ger- 
many beeame inevitable. Though the Axis 
will almost certainly hold out longer than 
the Central Powers, July 1943 may take 
a similar place in history, for in that 
month the Allies for the first time were on 
the offensive on all major fronts. 

In Sicily swift gains resulted in setting 
up an Allied Military Government of Oc- 
cupied Territory and gave the Axis a 
foretaste of the coming great offensive 
against Festung Europa. In Italy, the 
crisis was heightened by the first bombing 
of Rome, carried out in daylight on Mon- 
day this week by Allied heavy and medium 
bombers. The War Department’s special 
communiqué stressed that only military 
objectives, and especially the big railroad 
marshaling yards, had been selected as 
targets. 

That religious and cultural monuments 
would be strictly avoided in such raids had 
already been told the Italian people in 
leaflets, that were dropped by Allied 
planes, warning them that the Fascist 
government itself or its German opposite 
might “arrange that bombs should be 
dropped on the center of the city or even 
on Vatican City.” 

Earlier the Allies had shown their con- 
fidence in a joint message from Prime 
Minister Chuchill and President Roose- 
velt to the Italian people urging them 
in effect to join the Allies and live or 
fight for Hitler and die. That brought 
a retort from Carlo Scorza, Fascist party 
secretary: “The entire nation, from Il 
Duce to the last Black Shirt, is determined 
to hold fast.” ¢ 


Battle 


The Allied force that invaded Sicily was 
a newly organized Fifteenth Army Group. 
It was under the supreme command of 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower with Gen. 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander as his deputy 


-—the same team that headed the Eight- 
eenth Army Group which whipped the 


Axis in Tunisia. 

The American branch of the invasion 
force was a brand-new Seventh Army un- 
der Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. It com- 
prised the First, Third, and 45th Infantry 
Divisions commanded by Maj. Gens. Terry 


Allen, Lucien Truscott, and Lloyd Middle- © 


ton respectively; the Second Armored Di- 


vision under Maj. Gen. Hugh Gaffey; the 
82nd Air-borne Division under Maj. Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, and some French 
goumiers. Of these, only the First Infan- 
try had fought in major actions in Tunisia, 
which meant that the First Armored and 
Ninth and 34th Infantry Divisions—its 
partners in that campaign—were presuma- 
bly being held in reserve. 

The composition of the British branch 
was not immediately revealed beyond the 
facts that it contained elements of the 
Eighth Army under Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, plus Canadian _reinforrs- 
ments. 


Americans: The Yanks who smashed 
their way onto the westerly Licata-Gela- 
Scoglitti beachheads in Southeast Sicily 
ran into the first fierce fighting—apparent- 
ly because the enemy had mistakenly ex- 
pected the Allied landings at the western 
end of Sicily and concentrated most of his 
forces there. The result was a minor 





Eisenhower on Sicily: 











U. 8. Army Signal Corps Radiophoto from Acme 


The general (left) landed for a quick inspection 
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Invasion of Sicily—on the Map 


























Newsweek—Fore 


This sequence of maps shows how the Allies established their beachheads, 
joined forces; and smashed the Azis troops in two great battles 


American epic around the 150-foot-high 
sand hill on which stands the little gray 
fishing town of Gela. In Gela’s narrow 
streets the first Yanks to land, including 
tough Rangers, bested German tank spear- 
heads with small arms and grenades. When 
reinforced enemy tanks deployed in the 
valley back of Gela next day, they were 
handed a surprise—shells from American 
cruisers and destroyers lying offshore be- 
yond the town began to crash among them, 
smashing many of the tanks. 

But the Germans came on. And when 
the fighting was toughest a rugged helmet- 
ed figure leapt into the surf out of a 
landing barge and took personal com- 
mand. It was “Old Blood and Guts” Pat- 


ton, the rip-roaring purple-worded Seventh 
Army chief who was detached from his 
command of the Second Corps in Tunisia 
as far back as April 16-to start training 
troops for the invasion of Sicily that had 
already been decided upon at Casablanca. 

Inspired by Patton, the Yanks went to 
it. Three Shermans and a battery of 105- 
millimeter howitzers-turned-tank-busters 
strewed the approaches to Gela beach with 
burning Mark IVs and Mark IIIs of the 
crack Herman Géring Division, turning 
back the Germans when they had charged 
to within 1,000 yards of the main Ameri- 
can beachhead. 

After that the Yanks surged forward 
among the whitewashed, red-roofed farm- 


houses and green vineyards of the Gela 
countryside. One group raced eastward to 
reach Ragusa on July 18 just ahead of 
Canadians and Britons—a juncture that 
cut off the island’s southeast tip. The 
Seventh Army also took Comiso, the first 
big air base captured, and accounted for 
22,000 of the first 30,000 Axis prisoners. 
Then the Americans struck northward 
in a drive that quickly engulfed Caltanis- 
setta, near the key Axis base of Enna. 
But the main Seventh Army drive de- 
veloped westward along the coast. There 
the Yanks quickly fought and won the 
Battle of Agrigento that led to the cap- 
ture of that once busy sulphur-exporting 
town and its fine port of Porto Empedocle. 
That was the first big port the Yanks had 
captured, and it opened the way for a 
vast simplification of their supply problem. 


British: The British and Canadian 
troops which quickly overran the Cape 
Passero peninsula after the July 10 land- 
ing entered the fray under all the stimulus 
of a typical message from General Mont- 
gomery: “The Italian overseas empire has 
been exterminated. We will now deal with 
the home country.” So inspired were the 
troops that they swiftly shattered the 
Italian 206th Coastal Division and cap- 
tured its commander, Gen. Achille d’Avet. 
Aboard an Allied destroyer, he disconso- 
lately remarked: “Tell my wife in Roma 
that I fight like a gentleman until up comes 
this very fine gentleman Montgomery.” 

Striking inland from captured Syracuse, 
some of the Britons raced westward to link 
up with the Americans. But the main 
British drive was northward along the 
coast, aimed ultimately at Messina, the 
bombed-out rail ferry port on Sicily’s 
northeast tip whose capture would cut off 
the island from the mainland. The drive 
was paced by Allied warships which kept 
up a thunderous bombardment of coastal 
defenses and paved the way for occupa- 
tion of Augusta with its splendid harbor 
intact. 

Then as the warships laid their guns 
on the defenses of Catania, Sicily’s second 
city with a normal population of 250,000, 
the ground troops broke through to the 
plain surrounding the busy sulphur-refining 
city. There, in the shadow of Mount Etna, 
British tanks and armored units of the Her- 
man Goring Division began the Battle of 
Catania amid fertile flat terrain traversed 
by three rivers. 


Tactics 


As the fighting raged ashore, the suc- 
cesses of the Allied landings testified to 
the thoroughness and efficiency of the 
tactics that had been worked out in 
long months of planning. Here is an analy- 
sis of those tactics as they developed in 
the battle. 


Landings: For the success of the 
smoothly executed landings in Sicily, much 
of the credit is due to the foresight 
and drive of Prime Minister Winston 
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Churchill. As long ago as 1940 Churchill 
not only .warned Admiralty officials that 
they must prepare to carry the British 
Army into battle but also asked for fleets 
of landing boats capable of transporting 
whole armored divisions over long dis- 
tances—not just across the Channel. 
After Pearl Harbor the United States 
swung into line with the Churchill thesis. 
Since then both countries have cooperated 
closely in preparing for large-scale amphibi- 
ous operations. This has applied both to 
the training of men, with the United 
States patterning its formula partly on the 
British Commando model, and the build- 
ing of invasion boats. British and Ameri- 
can production of these craft has been 
completely standardized and parceled out 


_in such a way that each country special- 


izes in building certain types. 

Streamlined thinking and boat-building 
was vital to the success of the planned 
operations. Invasions from the sea are 
delicately balanced operations requiring 
split-second timing. For while the basic 
idea—initial landings before dawn, fol- 
lowed by successive waves of daylight land- 
ings bearing ever-increasing fire power up 
to tanks and heavy artillery—is simple, 
the slightest mistiming may spoil the 
show. Thus, if the second wave arrives too 
soon, it may congest the beach; if too late, 
it may mean insufficient support and wip- 
ing out of the first group. 

It was in accordance with these require- 
ments that the Allies built their fleets of 
self-propelled wooden and steel boats 
equipped with ramps for unloading men 
and matériel. Thus of the eight or more 
types used in the Sicilian invasion, the first 
boats ashore were relatively small and ex- 
pendable craft, ranging from the snub- 
nosed plywood LCPR (Landing Craft, 
Personnel-Ramp), weighing about 6 tons 
and carrying a few dozen infantrymen 
equipped with rifles and light machine 
guns, to 50-foot steel ships accommodating 
artillery, armored vehicles, or scores of 
fighting men. 

Manning these boats were special troops 
—in the American Army the men of the 
Engineer Amphibian Command—who not 
only operated the craft but helped smash a 
path to the beachheads by exploding 
barbed wire and other shore obstacles with 
bangalore torpedoes, long tubes filled with 
explosives. Armed with rifles and small 
cannon, Engineer Amphibians joined in 
the fight for coastal strips and then under- 
took the organization of the beachheads. 

Up to that point, the many waves of 

boats arriving at precisely planned time 
intervals contained mostly combat person- 
nel and light arms. Then came the well- 
armed larger craft manned by the Navy 
and ' inging the tanks and artillery. Typi- 
cal of these is the 350-ton, 192-foot LCT 
(Landing Craft, Tank), driven by two 
500-horsepower. motors and manned by 
two officers and ten men. It accommodates 
several tanks which go aboard in reverse so 
as to face forward for unloading. 

Made of steel about half an inch thick 
which protects it against bullets but not 





Invasion of Sicily—in Pictures 








British official radiophoto from Acme via OWI 


U. 8. pee Signal Corpd radiophoto from Associated Press 
British pass ammunition ashore; American tanks in action; Americans move 
prisoners through a town 


against bombs or torpedoes, the LCT is 
equipped with a ramp operated by hand 
winches and a special anchor which is low- 
ered astern before beaching and then used 
in hauling the boat off the shore with the 
aid of winches. 

After the LCT in the invasion armada 
came the LST (Landing Ship, Tank) . This 
ocean-going craft is 824 feet long, can load 
tanks complete with crews and gasoline and 
transport them across the Atlantic to the 
battlefield. The tanks are placed in a 
rectangular room which runs almost the 
length of the ship and is something like 
an aircraft carrier’s plane storage deck (the 


LST can also be used to carry planes), 
while its huge decks are loaded with land- 
ing barges. Finally, there were regular mer- 
chantment, which can be unloaded with 
the help of “ducks,” the invaluable 244-ton 
amphibious trucks. 


Air Support: There was little new in 
the air tactics used by the invading armies. 
But the tremendous concentration of force 
that insured success in Tunisia was again 
available, and the planes used in such great 
numbers were coordinated skillfully with 
the naval and land forces—a more compli- 
cated job than was called for in the Tu- 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Aw-borne spearhead: This is the American technique for using gliders in a concentrated vertical envelopment 


nisian land campaign. As a result, while 
Axis planes occasionally broke through the 
protective air umbrella, comparatively few 
vessels were lost during the landing stages 
—the most critical phase of the campaign. 

To a large extent this was due to the old 
policy of smashing the enemy on his own 
airfields. Both tactical and strategic air 
forces were thrown into the fray, plus the 
heavy bombers from the Middle East that 
dropped 325 tons of bombs in a single raid. 
And especially for their fighter forays,' the 
Allies were aided by the fact that they 
could use rebuilt bases on Pantelleria as 
well as the airfields of Malta. Pantelleria 
is barely 80 miles from Sicily while Malta 
is even closer. 

The successful landings and quick thrusts 
of the ground troops gave the Allies more 
airfields on Sicily itself. Then the problem 
became one of close support to the ground 
troops as well as disruption of enemy 
communications. In this phase, the new 
A-36 dive bomber and the Lightning fight- 
ers and fighter-bombers played a leading 
role. At the same time, enemy communica- 
tion centers and rear supply bases were 
hammered by such raids as the Saturday 
attack by 500 planes that inflicted damage 
on Naples which the Italian communiqué 
admitted was “enormous.” 


Naval Support: But it was Allied 
sea power that provided some of the big- 
gest surprises in the invasion. Unmolested 
by the Fascist fleet, British and American 
cruisers and destroyers ranged everywhere 
up and down the invasion coasts knocking 
out batteries and other shore defenses. Two 
towns, Pozzalo and Augusta, capitulated 
virtually to sea power alone, each surren- 


_ dering to an Allied destroyer. 


But the navies’ biggest feat was the use 
of surface warships in the coastal zones to 
give direct support to ground forces in 
much the same fashion that this is done 


all over the battlefield by the air forces.. 


The fighting at Gela provided an out- 
standing example of the use of warships to 


break up enemy tank attacks. Another 
example of warships’ prowess was the shell- 
ing of Catania to aid the advancing Eighth 
Army. Still another was the bombardment 
of railroads and of enemy airfields, some- 
times miles behind the coast, paving the 
way for capture by ground troops. 

The fleets even cooperated with para- 
troopers. John Thompson, Chicago Tribune 
correspondent who jumped with the Yanks 
(see page 75), told how at the height of 
the fighting near Vittoria on the first day of 
the invasion, American forces were aided 
by naval guns which bombarded huge 
enemy pillboxes and other strong points. 
The fire of those guns was directed by two 
radio-equipped ensigns who had jumped 
with the paratroopers. 

But while they went in for innovations, 
the fleets also relied on a centuries-old 
stratagem in the use of monitors—a type 
of shallow-draft bombardment ship oper- 
ated by the British as far back as the 
seventeenth century and later made fa- 
mous in the American Civil War by the 
battle of the Monitor and the Merrimac. 
Since then, monitors have frequently been 
used to bombard land defenses—the Brit- 
ish built a small fleet of them, the larger 
boats carrying a pair of 12-, 14-, or 15- 
inch guns, in the last war. And last week, 
new British ships of this type appeared 
among the craft pouring heavy shells into 
Sicilian defenses. 

So far, very little is known of these 
British monitors. Jane’s Fighting Ships 
lists only two such British craft—both old 
and long outdated. Of these, probably the 
only operational ship is the 27-year-old 
7,200-ton Erebus with a draft of 11 feet. 
She is armed with two 15-inchers and two 
3-inch anti-aircraft guns and is rated at 
12 knots. But the new ships are probably 
far superior in performance and arma- 
ment, and may carry 16-inch rifles. 


Vertical Envelopment: The most 
spectacular of the tactical methods em- 
ployed by the Allies was their use of air- 


borne troops to spearhead the invasion and 
achieve what the Germans call vertical 
envelopment. These were the first men to 
land on Sicilian soil, and their job was to 
cut in behind the defenders and prepare 
the way for the landings. High winds ap- 
parently diminished their effectiveness to 
some degree, but the air-borne forces were 
used in the largest numbers the Allies have 
ever employed, and they undoubtedly 
played a large part in disrupting early 
Axis resistance. 

* The Allied tactics in striking the first 
blow with air-borne units differed in one 
important respect from usual German prac- 
tice. The Nazis send the parachutists in 
first although in one section of Crete glid- 
er forces led the way. The Allies used the 
glider troops first—they landed about an 
hour before the parachute troops. 

There is sound military reason for this. 
Parachute troops are often injured in land- 
ing, can carry only personal weapons, and 
take considerable time to assemble and 
form into combat units. Glider troops, on 
the other hand, are a combat unit as they 
jump out of their machines. Furthermore, 
the gliders also can carry light weapons, 
such as mortars and small-caliber howit- 
zers, and jeeps, and can land so close to 
one another that a full battalion of 1,000 
men can be formed before the enemy can 
muster his forces. - 

The American Army has perfected a 
new method of landing which also adds 
to the effectiveness of the glider troops. 


‘ In this technique, the tow plane flies low 


with the glider ‘and releases it at a height 
of only a few hundred feet. The glider 
swoops straight down to the ground and 
skids to a stop. Thus, the glider lands 
where it is supposed to, permitting the 
quick concentration of troops which is in 
contrast to the scattering effect of para- 
chute landings. 

Whether this American method, illus- 
trated in the accompanying drawing, was 
used in the invasion of Sicily was not im- 
mediately clear. Since the first gliders 
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came down at night it was not so neces- 
sary as during the day. But in any event, 
the use of gliders in Sicily and possibili- 
ties that were opened by the American 
technique give promise of a method of 
forcing the stronger portions of the Euro- 
pean fortress without the bloodshed that a 
direct assault would certainly entail. 


Significance-—~ 


To a considerable extent the key to 
Allied success on fronts all over the world 
was air power. But in Sicily this was true 
to a greater degree than anywhere else. It 
was not air power utilized in the romantic 
Seversky fashion—crushing blows on great 
cities. But it was air power that wrecked 
enemy communications, smashed up his 
headquarters, attacked him on the roads 
and in the fields, kept him from moving 
troops when and where he wanted. And 
it supplied detailed reconnaissance infor- 


‘mation to the Allies while depriving the 


Axis of it. 

It is a modern military axiom that other 
things being equal the intervention of air 
power on the field of battle for one side or 
the other is a decisive factor. That was 
probably the reason for the astonishing 
success of the Allies in Sicily—a_suc- 
cess that went far beyond all original ex- 
pectations. 

Yet Sicily was only to a limited extent 
a guide to what may take place when the 
Allies assault Festung Europa proper. The 
fact seemed to be that the Germans had 
not made any serious effort to defend the 
island. Apparently only 60,000 Nazis were 
there, and they were mostly scattered 
units plus Luftwaffe ground troops. The 
Italians were obviously of poor quality and 
morale. 

To land and overcome this relatively 
feeble force the Allies made the greatest 
amphibious effort in history and used their 
best troops. It gave some inkling of what 
may be needed to breach the defenses of 
Europe where the Germans are prepared to 
fight hard. There the Allies will run up 
against really tough fortifications and large 
Nazi armies. In Western Europe today, 
for example, the landing troops might have 
a force of 40 German divisions thrown 
against them. The lesson of Sicily was 
not how easy Axis Europe may be to con- 
quer, but how hard. 

Sicily furthermore showed that Nazi 
strategy now is not to fight delaying action 
at points which are disadvantageous to de- 
fend and not to commit large numbers of 
troops to battles in which they may be 
trapped and captured. Thus the Axis de- 
fense of many other Mediterranean islands 
and of Italy itself may be more or less per- 
functory. The real test will come when 
the German High Command feels itself in 
a position to throw in a major force on a 
battlefield where its communications with 
the Reich are good. It is a new strategy 
for the Nazis and, if carried out, fits in 
with the situation on the Russian front 
where both armies have apparently reached 
a state of balance in which neither can 
mount a decisive attack. 


Sicilian Night 
Newsweek’s Correspondent 
Gives Vignettes of Invasion 


Merrill Mueller, NEwsweeK and NBC 
correspondent, was in the first wave of 
Americans to land on Sicily. These ex- 
cerpts from his dispatches to NEWSWEEK 
give some of the highlights of the cam- 
paign. 


It was 2:40 a.m. on July 10. The moon 
had just set and the high winds of the 
sea which had blown over the Mediter- 
ranean for the past day and a half were 
rapidly dying. The black sky was sprayed 
by the Milky Way—and enemy bombers 
finally found us just making headway to 
avoid leaving a phosphorescent wake. But 
from the sea’s surface a great armada of 
nearly 400 ships was so perfectly camou- 
flaged that from our invasion barge we 
could see only those next to us. 

As we cruised toward our position un- 
attacked, the troops had an air of joking 
pessimism. Now that had changed to a 
tense silence. In five minutes it was zero 
hour. 

A huge bomb whistled down with a 
tremendous flash. Everyone jumped and 
no one spoke. Then one kid, Pvt. William 
Kennedy of Forest Hills, Pa., cracked: “I 
wonder where our mail has been lately.” 
His/buddy replied: “Ain’t you heard? The 
air force dropped it on Sicily to make you 
get the lead out of your feet.” 


{ Occasionally an Italian gun threw out a 
star shell or barrage to a point in the empty 
sea, but our infantry barges were already 
in under their range and our seasick sol- 
diers finally got a break as the sea lisped 
against the sands and the winds ceased. A 
flare went up as a crescendo of gun fire cut 
loose and all the searchlights flashed out as 
machine-gun fire started on the beaches. 
We had attacked the island. 


4 The infantry entered Palma and another 
force stopped outside Riesi to enter the 
next morning. None of the towns was any- 
thing more than a dirty, oversized village 
lacking in food and sewerage. All the in- 
habitants were like those of Licata, starv- 
ing in rags and denouncing Mussolini and 
the Fascists bitterly while they cheered and 
worked for us. A good wheat crop will be 
harvested late in July although some of it 
was burned in the fighting. All the towns 
were decorated with posters. One called 
upon the Sicilians to defend the homeland 
from the barbarous invaders, but oddly 
enough it reminded them of how well they 
fought the Germans in the last war. An- 
other poster pictured the Allies as a two- 
headed beast—Franklin Roosevelt .and 
Winston Churchill—trying to break into a 
home where a woman and child were 
being guarded by Italian and German 
soldiers. 


q We still had air cover. A great dogfight 
was going on almost overhead and a 
Focke-Wulf crashed in flames. One of our 
boys tried to jump, but his parachute 
got tangled in the rudder and we, hor- 
rified, watched him being dragged to the 
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Omcial U. 8. Navy photo 


Baby’s Bombs: Planes from an escort called “baby flat-top” by the Navy 


—got this U-boat with a direct bomb hit and the depth bomb seen entering 
water alongside (circle). Note two Nazis huddled beside conning tower. During 
a trip with convoys the carrier sank-two submarines for certain and scored 
four “very probables” and four “probables.” 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





"Though Germany no longer has 
war supplies to burn, it appears that in 
Sicily German officers feel themselves 
obliged at times to invest valuable 
ammunition in the backs of their Italian 
allies when the latter want to surrender. 
I don’t know if this policy has the 
official OK of the Wehrmacht’s high 
command, and was allowed for in the 
1943 budget, or whether it is strictly 
ad lib. At any rate, the economic 
problem is Germany’s, not ours. 

The story of Germans shooting Ital- 
ians in the back has obvious propaganda 
value for us, and you are apt to hear it 
repeated a great deal and perhaps ex- 
aggerated. I heard it occasionally from 
Italian prisoners in Tunisia; more often 
they told of German efforts to boost 
Italian morale with lies and clumsy 
threats. 

Maybe now that matters have gone 
as far as they have, and the war is on 
top of the homes and families of Italian 
soldiers, the Germans have really found 
it necessary to fire the gun instead of 
just pointing it. The important thing is 
that there is deep antagonism between 
the two Axis armies, and the results of 
this feeling may contribute as much as 
anything else to an easy, speedy achieve- 
ment of our first goal in Europe, the 
elimination of Italy from the enemy 
ranks. 

German and Italian soldiers do not 
get along. All right. We’ve had evidence 
of that, acquired here and there in 
Africa and Russia, for the best part of 
the last two years. The symptoms are 
at their strongest just now. The gap is 
growing, and our chances are growing 
with the spread of the gap. But I think 
it is a good idea to state the whole of 
the case honestly, in fairness to Italian 
men in the ranks and their officers and 
to forestall bogus conclusions on our 
part. 

The Italians are not quitters and 
cowards and basically unfit to fight. 
Much was made a few years ago of the 
“advance to the rear” of the puppet 
Italian troops at Guadalajara in the 
Spanish civil war. Few persons pointed 
out that these troops were chased by 
Italians, independent troops working for 
a cause they believed in. 

Italian men and officers captured in 
the present war, in many cases after 
fighting hard and well with what equip- 
ment and leadership they had, were 
bitter and angry at the reputation at- 
tached to their arms in other parts of 
the world. They knew this reputation 





Axis Divorce 
by JOHN LARDNER 


had been encouraged, on the sly, by the 
Germans. This did not increase their 
good will toward the senior branch of 
the Axis. 


In no regular, trained army that I 
know of will you find a spontaneous 
disposition to quit. Every trained soldier 
takes more or less pride in his work 
and attaches some importance to the 
traditions of war. Maybe this is a good 
thing, maybe not. The Italians, anyway, 
were no exceptions when the war began. 
Whatever they thought of their cause— 
and a great majority of them were in no 
position to give it clear thought—they 
tried at first to do their work with 
competence, and many of them, especial- 
ly the professionals of a few years’ stand- 
ing, were pitching at the close—if only 
for the sake of the trade of soldiering. 

It’s obvious that as a long and un- 
successful war wears on, the soldiers 
fighting it do more and more thinking 
about its causes and effects. Thinking 
was not a good thing, militarily, for the- 
Italian troops. The answer always came’ 
out the same. They did not even have 
the support and consolation some of the 
Germans had, of believing their cause 
had mysterious virtues of race and 
divinity about it. I have never known 
an Italian soldier who believed such a 
thing as that. To see it in the Germans 
merely increased their contempt for 
their allies. Men are apt to feel contempt 
and dislike for the voluntarily blind. 


The Germans reacted to this with 
a heavy, uncovered contempt of their 
own. They were like students trained to 
believe that mastery of the theory of 
the square of the hypotenuse is the 
mark of greatness. They had the theory 
by heart, and they scorned those who 
did not. 

There were and perhaps still are 
officers in the Italian Army with great 
respect for German military science. To 
begin with, they were regular army men 
whose minds were taught to turn in that 
direction. And in the second place, Ger- 
man military science was the best they 
knew. They were overexposed to it. _ 

The Italian Army today, however, is 
more and more of the common people 
and less and less of the regular military. 
There is nothing in the minds of its 
soldiers to obscure the plain fact: that 
their homes and happiness have been 
endangered purely and simply in the 
interest of German war policy. They 
will not die for a falsehood much longer. 








~~ 
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ground. Bombers passed over, en route to 
inland targets and the troops cheered them. 

I visited two hospitals both operating 
on shore the morning of the second day. 
Also our first reinforcements, including 
some French soldiers, arrived as did the 
operational group for the port of Licata. 


4 Some Sicilian airfields are now in opera- 
tion. Graders had landed with the invasion 
forces. That is the key to the strength of 
this force. Amounts of heavy equipment 
were brought onto the beaches in the first 
hours of landing, right behind the infantry. 


{| The doctor warned us that there were 
1,800 cases of malaria in Licata and that 
trachoma was prevalent. Most of the Ger- 
man prisoners looked 21 years old and 
even less. All were inexperienced, but they 
were impressed with American strength 
and proved surprisingly cooperative. 


Citybusting 
U.S. and British Bombers 
Range Far in Nazi Europe 


As Allied troops iw the Mediterranean 
battered their way into the outposts of 
the Fortress of Europe, British and Amer- 
ican bombers based in Britain continued 
to strike directly at objectives far inside 
the citadel. 


4] The RAF’s chief target was the railway 
network of Northern Italy. In a _ half 
hour “heavy and concentrated attack,” 
Lancasters pounded the great industrial 
and rail center of Turin with the heaviest 
bombload yet dropped on Italy by Brit- 
ish-based planes. The Rome radio admit- 
ted 402 dead and 601 wounded. Two 
nights in succession the RAF reached be- 
yond the Alps again, bombing power 
plants and the railways they supply with 
electricity in the Milan-Genoa-Bologna 
triangle. 


4 Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) , the vital rail 
center in the Rhineland, got it too. The 
German High Command communiqué— 
the frankest ever issued by the Nazis on 
an air raid—told the story: “British 
bomber formations last night made a 
heavy terror attack against Aachen. Great 
destruction was caused in_ residential 
quarters of the city and an old part of 
the town. Many public buildings and cul- 
tural monuments were destroyed. Aachen 
Cathedral was hit. The population suf- 
fered heavy casualties.” 


{|The United States Eighth Air Force 
turned the offensive directly against the 
Luftwaffe, on the ground and in the air, 
when Flying Fortresses, escorted by Allied 
Thunderbolts and Spitfires, roared across 
the Channel on Bastille Day to pound 
Nazi air bases at Paris and Amiens. 

The Fortresses followed this with raids 
on Nazi war industries in Amsterdam and 
Northwest Germany. Soupy weather in- 
terfered and kept the American attacks 
from being one of the biggest ever staged 
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by the Eighth Air Force, but at Amster- 
dam and an unidentfied target in Ger- 
many the clouds separated long enough 
for the bombers to drop their bombs. The 
Americans downed at least 50 German 
fighters, and lost only two bombers. 


4 American medium bombers took up the 
fight when planes of the Eighth Air Sup- 
port Command of the new Tactical Air 
Force made their first Continental mis- 
sion—a raid on the Abbéville freight yards 
in France. The use of the Air Support 
Command was an important step in the 
Allied air war against Germany, for these 
are the medium bombers that will some 
day Operate with Allied ground troops in 
the invasion of Northern £<urope. 


Russian Rebound 


War of Position Indicated 
as Nazi Drive Is Reversed 


A German drive petered out and a Rus- 
sian drive started last week on the great 
Allied land front in the Soviet. Near 
Belgorod, waves of counterattacking Red 
tanks and infantry wiped out wedges the 
Germans had driven into the Russian 
lines. Farther north, the Russians launched 
their own offensive, a three-pointed drive 
to encircle the city of Orel and trap the 
troops defending it. 

A heavy artillery barrage opened the at- 
tack from the east, then American Sher- 
man and British Churchill tanks spear- 
headed the infantry advance through the 
woods bordering the railroad from Vo- 
ronezh. Within two days the Russians had 
crossed the steel and concrete defensive 
belt and minefields laid around Orel by the 
Germans. 

Stalin himself took the unusual step of 
visiting the Orel sector before the of- 
fensive. The Germans suddenly began 
claiming that they were really only fight- 
ing on the defensive. Thus in just two 
weeks the first Nazi offensive of 1948 had 
been reversed. 


Significance-——- 


While the two armies fought it out on 
the Kursk plain, the world continued to 


speculate on their intentions—whether the - 


offensives had limited objectives or pre- 
saged bigger pushes, whether Hitler or the 
German High Command was directing the 
Nazi drive. A balanced summary of how 
this shaped up to a listening post close to 
the Reich was sent by NEwsweer’s Stock- 
holm correspondent: 
“The fighting has been heavy, with 
-losses equally high on both sides in a bat- 
tle where no pardon is asked or given. But 
the Germans have failed to make the 
Einkesselungsschlacht [encirclement] they 
had in mind for the Soviet troops in the 
Kursk pocket. - 
“The net result of the German offensive 
so far has only been further inroads on the 
men and matériel of both camps, which it 
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Sovfoto Radiophoto 


Titled “Even a tiger does not save the situation,” a Soviet cartoon by Efimov 
mocks Germany’s Tiger tanks, has Hitler crying: “Hurry up, Goebbels, fetch 
another signboard. This one is already no good.” Upper sign: “German general 
offensive.” Lower. “Not Germans but Soviet troops launch offensive.” 


is believed the Russians can afford better 
than the Germans. Commentators here 
now regard the Russo-German struggle as 
having long since settled into a war of 
position on the model of the last war in 
France. 

“It is generally assumed here that since 
the battle for Stalingrad Hitler has com- 
manded the German Army in name only, 
observers basing this opinion on the vast 
change-over in the German method of 
waging war after that disaster. Prestige 
alone no longer dictates foolhardy military 
adventures costing hundreds of thousands 
of lives. The Fiihrer is still posing as the 
supreme commander, but -his “Front 
Headquarters” are known to have been at 
Berchtesgaden the greater part of this 
year. Recent reports from an excellent 
Berlin source indicate that Gen. Kurt 
Zeitzler—whom Hitler appointed to suc- 
ceed Col. Gen. Franz Halder as Chief of 
Staff—has in practice already been de- 
moted to the post of private military ad- 
viser to the Fiihrer, with little influence on 
general staff decisions. 

“Who has the final say these days it is 
difficult to know. Persistent reports dur- 
ing the last four months mention Halder 
as being back in an advisory capacity, and 


if that is so his word certainly carries 
much weight. 

“As to the aim of the German Kursk 
offensive it is fairly generally accepted in 
Stockholm that it had the limited objec- 
tive of straightening out the salient to 
shorten the front, while hoping at the 
same time to upset Soviet offensive plans, 
if any. The Germans are viewed as having 
no interest in starting a major offensive, 
because such a move would most likely 
precipitate an Allied invasion. They ap- 
pear to have learned the lesson that it is 
futile to just occupy Russian territory. 

“Goebbels’s propaganda services have 
admitted as much in a recent series of ar- 
ticles and broadcasts praising defensive 
strategy on the eastern front. It was no 
surprise, therefore, when the Kursk move 
was branded a Russian offensive.” 


Gerow for Hartle 


Maj. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, a soldier 
who, like General Eisenhower, combines 
comparative youth with long Army Serv- 
ice, last week succeeded Maj. Gen. Rus- 
sell P. (Scrappy) Hartle in Eisenhower's 
old job as commander of the United States 
Army field forces in the European thea- 
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ter. Hartle’s new assignment was not im- 
mediately announced. 

At 55, one of the youngest generals 
appointed to a major command, Gerow 
brought to his new and important post 
a rounded military background which be- 
gan on his graduation in 1911 from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and included serv- 
ice in Mexico, France, China, and the 
Philippines. 


Pacific Toil 
= Stubborn Terrain and Enemy 
Slow .MacArthur’s Land Drive 


Bogged down by heavy tropical rains, 
American jungle troops menacing the once- 
powerful Japanese air base of Munda on 
New Georgia Island concentrated last 
week on the methodical destruction of ad- 
vance enemy defenses in foxholes and coco- 
nut log bunkers. At the western end of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s new 700-mile 
offensive line in the Southwest Pacific, 
Yanks and Australians advancing on Sal- 
amaua on New Guinea seized the Mubo 
gateway 12 miles south of the town. 

In the air, the Allies increased the pace 
of their offensive. Munda took a terrific 
aerial pounding on July 16 when more 
aes 


than 100 Avenger torpedo bombers and 
Dauntless dive bombers dumped 82 tons 
of high explosives and fragmentation 
bombs on the Lambeti coconut plantation 
2 miles east of the airdrome. That same 
day the Japs put 27 medium bombers and 
50 to 60 Zeros into the air over American- 
held Rendova Island across Blanche Chan- 
nel from Munda, but the United States 
fighters downed 45 of the attackers, in- 
cluding 15 bombers, with the negligible 
loss of but three of their own craft. 

Then on Friday night and remem 
morning the Allies staged the 
show ever seen in the Southwest acific. 
The target was the Buin-Faisi area of 
Bougainville Island northwest of Munda. 
More than 200 American aircraft took part 
in the attack and sank seven enemy vessels 
in the Buin-Faisi Harbor and shot down 
49 Jap planes, losing but six of their own. 
First, Fortresses and Liberators hammered 
the big Jap airfield at Kahili on the south- 
eastern end of Bougainville by night to 
soften up enemy air strength. Next morn- 
ing Avenger torpedo bombers and Daunt- 
less dive bombers concentrated on shipping 
in the harbor, getting a light cruiser or 
destroyer leader, two destroyers, one sub 
chaser, one tanker, and two cargo vessels 
while American fighters polished off 44 land 
Zeros and five Zero float planes. 

The action left the aerial score for the 


current Allied Solomons offensive at well 
over 300 Jap planes destroyed against 
about 55 of the hundreds of American air- 
craft used in the Southwest Pacific. 

On the sea, too, American superiority 
showed plainly for the third time in a week. 
Two more naval scraps in or near. Kula 
Gulf, between New Georgia and Kolom- 
bangara Island, saw the Jap ship losses due 
to naval action boosted to at least thirteen 
and probably eighteen cruisers and de- 
stroyers. After the new fights, only one 
American ship—the 1,670-ton destroyer 
Gwin—was immediately _Teported lost. - 

Nonetheless the cam 
west Pacific remained a slow and 
one. This time it was not due to lack of 
Allied power. Instead it was caused by 
two factors that will probably prevail 


throughout the Pacific war. One was the | 


fanatic stubbornness of Japanese resist- 
ance. The other was the terrible terrain. 
How the character of the country slowed 
up the fighting was graphically illustrated 
both in New Georgia and New Guinea. 


New Guinea: The battle for Sala- 
maua is a fantastic little war within a war. 
Raging over an area smaller than a me 
dium-sized city, it has no place in any 
textbook on warfare and doesn’t even be- 
long on the same planet as actions in which 
generals send tank forces or motorized in- 





WAR TIDES 





FE rom the viewpoint of global war- 
fare it is interesting to note—though it 
may be mere coincidence—that three of- 
fensives, in widely separated world areas, 
started almost simultaneously. 

One was the Nazi land offensive of 
limited scope, though intensive in char- 
acter, on the Russian front. The other 
two were amphibious. 

The one in the Southwest Pacific, 
viewed as a direct threat to Japan, must 
be reckoned as limited from the view- 
point of forces involved, and the sum 
total of war front. While in the European 
campaign the Allies have very roughly 
some 7,200 miles of land, sea, and air 
front to fight over, the Pacific and Indian 
Ocean air and sea fronts are nearly three 
times that distance. ; 

The second and much greater amphibi- 
ous operation started with the invasion 
of Sicily. Both the Southwest Pacific and 
Mediterranean offensives have this in 
common. Air and sea supremacy must be 
assured constantly; otherwise any am- 
phibious operation stands little chance 
of achieving victory. 

In the Mediterranean offensive the 
ultimate objective is to help Russia bring 
the Axis Powers to terms of unconditional 
surrender. From a broad military point 





Strategy and ‘Tactics in Sicily 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


of view, the setup of the Axis and Allied 
forces are as follows: The main Axis 
establishment stretches from Spain to the 
Dardanelles, with strongly held outposts 
in Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete, Sardinia 
being on the right flank, Sicily in the 
center, and Crete on the left flank. The 
main Allied line extends from Gibraltar 
to the Near East. 

The first Allied objective must be to 
secure the free transit of troops and war 
material to key points along the North 
African and Near Eastern fronts. To ac- 
complish this requires the subjugation or 
capitulation of the strong Axis outposts. 
When this is done, Mediterranean sea 
traffic will require only protection against 
submarines and sporadic air raids. The 
Allied fighting front will have moved 
northward nearer to Europe, and the 
Allied navies, relieved of some of their 
protective functions, will be in better 
position to devote themselves to offensive 
operations directed against Axis sea power 
or in support of other Allied amphibious 
movements. 

In selecting where to strike first, the 
Allies chose the center—that is, Sicily. 
There were many reasons for this move. 
One of the most obvious is that the cap- 
ture of Sicily removes the menace to sea 


traffic passing through the narrow Strait 
of Sicily. Another is that the blow points 
directly at what is at present the nearest 
and probably the softest spot in the Axis 
Mediterranean underbelly—Italy. Since 
the Allies have captured Pantelleria and 
Tunisia and hold Malta, the sea road to 
Sicily under air and sea cover is the 
shortest and safest one to take. 


The above is a sketch of what ap- 
pears to be the strategic picture. Now to 
review some of the tactical features of 
the invasion move. The southeastern cor- 
ner of Sicily was chosen for the landings. 
By landing on a broad front, the Allied 
main move north should receive left- 
flank land support, while the right flank 
is covered by naval guns. 

From the air and naval viewpoints the 
southeastern corner of Sicily was also a 
good choice. Fighter planes from Malta, 
60 miles away, could cover the landing 
area and support the invasion move. The 
fleet itself could support the landings and 
still be on interior lines vis-d-vis the 
Italian Fleet whether the Fascist ships 
came from the west coast of Italy, the 
Gulf of Taranto, or the Adriatic. 

Special credit is due the Allied air force. 
From the lessons learned from the African 
campaigns there has come into being an 
air force which exceeds in efficiency the 
Axis air force, in the tactical support of 
ground movements, the strategic bomb- 
ing of Axis key positions in the rear, and 
the capture of advance air bases for our 
own use. 
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fantry shuttling here and there like chess- 
men on a board. It is a strategist’s night- 
mare, in which even a single platoon may 
need two or more days to move a mile— 
if it meets no opposition from the less- 
important human enemy. 

The country between the Allied-held 
Wau and the approaches to Salamaua was 
too tough in the past for many a gold 
prospector with natives to carry -all his 
stores. Mountains jut 10,000 feet into the 
air, their bases tapering down to rivers 
hidden from the summits by permanent 
layers of clouds. The jungle drips and 
steams. Plants cut and sting. Sleep when 
possible is found in crude bark huts beside 
moss-encrusted trunks of lofty cedars and 
pines. 

To help news correspondents gain some 
idea of what the soldiers in New Guinea 
are up against, an Army public-relations 
officer conducted a group of correspondents 
into the jungle. An excerpt from his report 
to headquarters tells the story: “At one 
stage we had to climb hand-over-hand up 
a sheer mountainside, eventually reaching 
the summit 9,600 feet above sea level. The 
last two days we existed on army biscuits 
soaked in warm water. It rained continu- 
ously the whole four days.” 

It was in such crazy terrain, where the 
mountains look like sheer cliffs and the 
swampland mosquitoes are as thick as the 
morning haze, that the sweating, cursing 
Yanks and Aussies massacred 950 Japs 
before taking Mubo on July 16. Manhan- 
dling mortars and light fieldpieces, they had 
made pretty good time—6 miles in ten days 
—and had been playing a grim sort of 
“King-of-the-Hill” game. In country like 
that, the side that holds the hills has the 
upper hand, and the Allies had swept three 
strategic hills—Green’s ‘Hill, Observation 
Hill, and another called The Pimple—clean 
of Japs. That closed the bag on Mubo. 


New Georgia: Where the jungle 
trees grow so close together that their inter- 
locking branches and foliage keep out the 
sun; where myriad vines and bushes with 
long hooked thorns are almost impossible 
to break through; where the spongy, muddy 
ground is covered with fallen trees and 
projecting roots, and where the hot and 
humid air continually soaks the uniforms 
of soldiers who cannot see 10 feet through 
the tangled masses of greenery—this is 
where the Yank soldiers and Marines are 
finding the going slow and tough in their 
drive on Munda. 

To surround Munda as they had, the 
American columns had slunk along single 
file to present the smallest possible sniper 
targets. On either side, perhaps $0 yards 
out, security patrols snaked through the 
trees, in whose tops the Japs with machine 
guns had tied themselves. The maximum 
day’s march was $ miles, and at 3 p.m. the 
coum halted and dug their foxholes for the 
hight. 

Once in their foxholes—never less than 
two men sleep in the same hole—they had 
another job: to stay there—and stay there 
quietly—until dawn, for anyone moving 
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Marine Corps photo from Associated Press 


New Zealand Jive: These full-sized Maori “maidens” staging a dance 
for Marines on leave in New Zealand, make up for the Dorothy Lamours the 
boys didn’t see on Guadalcanal. The big-boned, muscular Maori women come 
of a sturdy, hard-working race of fighters, never claimed to be South Sea 
glamor girls, and apparently are kidding their own act. 





about at night was presumed to be a Jap. 
Even when the enemy sneaked up on 
them, they couldn’t fire their guns for fear 
of giving away foxhole locations. The Japs 
worked differently. They quickly learned 
the names of officers and non-coms and 
issued commands in English, tried to strike 
up conversations and even rattled bushes, 
beat trees, and knocked stones together in 
attempts to taunt the Americans into giv- 
ing away their positions. 

Thus by day and night, by both human 
and natural foes, are the Allied jungle 
fighters of the Southwest Pacific slowed up. 
And that is why, when one day’s dispatch 
from the front puts them within 3 miles of 
an objective, the next day may still find 
them not much farther advanced. 


Aleutians Action 


Only by ears and nose can the seafarer 
tell when he is approaching the fog-en- 
veloped island of Paramushiru in the 
Kuriles chain that arches far to the north- 
east of Japan. Roaring sea lions and the 
shrill cries of birds, plus sulphur fumes 
from volcanic cones, are all that denote 
the presence of land. The Ainu inhabitants 
live in a state of indescribable filth in 


roofed-over holes dug in the earth. They 
are superstitious and silent. . 

But on Paramushiru the Japs have built 
a naval base, and last week there were re- 
ports from Washington that it had been 
bombed by American fliers using the Jap- 
built airfield on Attu in the Aleutians 725 
land miles to the east. Neither Navy Sec- 
retary Knox nor President Roosevelt 
would confirm or deny these reports. 
Tokyo also maintained silence. 

No such mystery, however, shrouded 
events on the last Jap-held outpost in the 
Aleutians. Kiska was being partially block- 
aded and intermittently bombed from 
both air and sea. New air attacks were 
concentrated upon installations at North 
Head and the main camp areas, while on 


‘July 15 a light American warship shelled 


Gertrude Cove, probable Jap observation 
point, for the fifth such surface bombard- 
ment since the first of the month. 

In the face of the stepped-up air and sea 
assaults, the Japs tried to run supplies and 
reinforcements to the island. They met 
with little success. On July 10, Catalinas, 
Mitchells, and Liberators intercepted four 
Jap cargo ships midway between Attu and 
Kamchatka and sank one, probably sank 
another, and damaged two others. 
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Bastille Day of Renewed Hope 
Emphasizes the Decay in Vichy 


Martinique and Guadeloupe 
Join Allies, Thereby Stripping 
Laval of Bargaining Power 


It has been four weary years since the 
Frenchmen who live in France itself have 
been able to celebrate Bastille Day as free 
men. Last week, on July 14, they again 
observed the national holiday under the 
surveillance of German soldiers and the 
police of a corrupt puppet government. But 
in all the far-flung possessions of the 
French Empire—except Japanese-held In- 
do-China—and throughout the Allied 
world Frenchmen celebrated Bastille Day 
with renewed hope. The Committee of 
National Liberation was still shot through 
with discord, but at least it was a start 
toward a new French government. And in 
the prowess of Allied arms lay what 
seemed a sure guarantee for the future. 

In London, the Fighting French held 
their customary parade around the Foch 
memorial but for the first time without 
their leader. Along with most of his prin- 
cipal aides, Gen. Charles de Gaulle ob- 


served Bastille Day on French soil—at 
Algiers. In the gay and flag-bedecked 
African metropolis, he reviewed victorious 
troops and promised the birth of a Fourth 
Republic. The co-leader of the Committee 
of National Liberation, Gen. Henri Honoré 
Giraud, marked the day in New York, 
where he inspected the battleship Riche- 
lieu prior to his departure for Canada. 


Colony: It was fitting that the day 
before Bastille Day the last bit of the 
French Empire willingly remaining outside 
the Allied camp announced its adherence 
to the Committee of National Liberation. 
Admiral Robert, a tragically stubborn old 
man with a fanatical loyalty to Marshal 
Pétain, at last relaxed his grip on Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe. The two islands 


- immediately came over to the United Na- 


tions, along with the $250,000,000 of 
French gold, an aircraft carrier and two 
cruisers, and 140,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. : 
Admiral Robert had withstood the com- 
bined efforts of French patriots and Amer- 
ican diplomacy to bring the islands back 
into the fight against the Axis. Even after 














Official U. S. Navy photo from Acme 


Giraud in Brooklyn and de Gaulle in Algiers marked Bastille Day: Martinique joined them both 
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the Allied landing in North Africa and the 
total occupation of France, Robert stub- 
bornly refused to join either Giraud or de 
Gaulle but maintained his ties with Vichy. 
At times it looked as if he wished pur- 
posely to provoke armed intervention by 
the United States so as to gain a “glori- 
ous” exit from an increasingly untenable 
situation. 

Instead, Washington last April 30 sev- 
ered all relations with Robert and his 
clique of Vichy officials. British and Ameri- 
can warships threw a tight blockade 
around the islands, whose economic situa- 
tion rapidly deteriorated. Food and other 
necessities of life became scarce, and popu- 
lar discontent mounted accordingly. Thou- 
sands fled from the hungry, disease-ridden 
islands. 

Early last June one more attempt was 
made to swing the islands to the Allies, 
Fernand-Laurent (see page 85), veteran 
Paris deputy and a former editor of the 
rightist Le Jour, who had escaped from 
France in December 1942, flew to Mar- 
tinique to confer with Robert. Eloquently 
he described to the admiral and his aides 
the sufferings of France and her desire to 
rejoin the fight. When Robert again re- 
fused, popular demonstrations broke out, 
and the admiral was forced to take refuge 
aboard the aircraft carrier Béarn. Later 
he wirelessed to Washington that he was 
willing to relinquish his post. 

Thereupon the Committee of National 
Liberation at Algiers appointed a -career 
diplomat, Henri-Etienne Hoppenot, 51, as 
new High Commissioner for the Antilles 
(French Guiana, also formerly controlled 
by Robert, joined the Allied cause last 
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HOUGH MANY a cake of ice has come and gone since this 
penne first appeared, 3 years ago, it’s still a grand 
way to suggest to you how downright cool and refreshing a 
whiskey-and-ice-and-soda can be on a warm midsummer after- 


noon. What matchless flavor and smoothness will be yours to 
enjoy—if the whiskey you use is Four Roses! Just try it and see! 


FOUR ROSES 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


An Explanation to Our Friends 


F YOUR BAR or package store 

is sometimes out of Four Roses, 
please be patient. We are trying 
to apportion our pre-war stocks 
to assure you a continuing supply 
until the war is won. Meanwhile, 
our distilleries are devoted 100% 
to the production of alcohol for 
explosives, rubber, and other vital 
war products. (Our prices have 
not been, increased—except for 
governnient taxes.) 





It tears a picture into 350,000 parts 





Television is one of the most incredible 
arts you can imagine! It takes a picture, 
splits it into thousands of separate parts 
—and then puts the picture together in 
perfect order on the screens of thousands 
of television receiving sets miles away. 


And it does all this to 30 pictures 
every second! 


Farnsworth created electronic televi- 
sion, and first showed it in operation in 
1928. Today, television has gone to war. 
Our laboratories are doing important re- 
search for our armed forces. The great 
Farnsworth factories, with ei i of 





employees, are now applying their years 
of experience to the manufacture of 
Radar and other electronics equipment 
for planes, ships, tanks and field forces. 


Out of this war work are coming many 
advances in radio, television and musi- 


‘ cal reproduction—Farnsworth’s fields of 
leadership. The radios and phonograph- | 


radios you will buy, once peace is here, 
will be far better instruments than you 
have known up to now. 

Broadcasting studios will have Farns- 


worth equipment that can send pictures 
in color, with clearer, sharper images 


than heretofore. There will be numer- 
ous applications of television for industry 
and commerce. And eventually, of course, 
you will be able to have Farnsworth 
television receiving sets for your own 
home—bringing to your eyes the world’s 
great events and entertainment! 

Victory will pave the way for the 
richer, broader life we all are fighting 
for. Your purchase of War Bonds now 
will hasten it. 


Sllertee 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 


Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 
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March) . After the Armistice of 1940, Hop- 
penot, a , dark, handsome man with 
erect, diplomatic bearing and a ready and 
gracious smile, had been “exiled” by 
Vichy to the unimportant post as Minister 
to Uruguay. He resigned last October and 
subsequently joined General Giraud’s mili- 
tary mission in Washington. 
On the morning of July 14 Hoppenot 
reached the Martinique capital, Fort-de- 
France, and installed himself at Robert’s 
Palais de l’Amirauté, a rambling white 
structure overlooking the port. He imme- 
diately went about his appointed task—to 
bring the islands with all their resources 
back into the fight against the Axis. 
Toward the defeated Robert, who in the 
words of President Roosevelt had been “a 
somewhat difficult problem,” the United 
States behaved with magnanimity. He will 
be given.the choice of accepting asylum in 
the United States or returning to France 
if he so wishes. ie 


Vichy: Martinique’s surrender served 
to underline the decay of the Vichy regime. 
Stripped of its last territorial possession, 
and thereby of its last shred of sov- 
ereignty, Vichy now is without bargaining 
assets in dealing with the Germans. It is 
also fast losing ground at home. 

Pétain, nominal Chief of State, has been 
virtually a prisoner of Premier Pierre Laval 
since last May when the latter’s police un- 
earthed an alleged plot for “another De- 
cember 18”—the date in 1940 when Pétain 
dismissed Laval and kept him under arrest 
until German intervention freed him. Ac- 
cording to recent reports, the two chief 
collaborationists no longer speak to each 
other. On July 6, the 87-year-old Marshal 
returned to Vichy after a few days’ rest 
at La Bourboule, a health resort near Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. The Nazis refused to allow 
him to visit his villa on the Riviera. 

Laval himself does not trust his closest 
associates: Last March he ousted five of 
his ministers, of whom Rear Admiral 
Platon has since been arrested on a charge 
of plotting against his former boss. Laval 
also must compete constantly with such 
super-collaborationists as Jacques Doriot, 
Marcel Bucard, and Marcel Déat, whom 
the Germans shrewdly manipulate to in- 
spire even greater collaboration from the 
premier, Yet they still regard Laval as 
their best bet. Doriot’s stock particularly 
appears to be sinking, possibly because of 
his overindulgence in wine and women. 
Laval’s greatest worry is, of course, the 
prospect of an Allied invasion of France. 

Following the invasion of Sicily, Laval 
hurriedly went into a huddle with the oc- 
cupying authorities in Paris and then called 
a special cabinet meeting at which Pétain 
presided. He also convened all French pre- 
fects and instructed them how to prevent 
demonstrations and disturbances by the 
“groupes de résigjance”—the spearhead of 
the underground. The immediate object of 
this conference was Bastille Day, but La- 
val’s precautions were more concerned with 
the attitude of the people in the event of 
an Allied landing in France. 





Sikorski’s Mantle 


It Falls on Peasant Leader 
Heading a Coalition Cabinet 


In the flag-decked Cabinet Room of the 
Polish Government headquarters at Num- 
ber 18 Kensington Palace Gardens in Lon- 
don, the body of Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski 
lay in state. Among the floral tributes 
were wild grasses from Gibraltar, where 
the Premier died in an airplane crash on 
July 4,.a sheaf of yellow roses from the 
widow, and a wreath of red and white 
carnations sent by the Polish underground. 
To the many decorations displayed on red 





British Combine 


Mikolajczyk: Poland’s new Premier 


cushions at the coffin’s foot, President 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz posthumously 
added, on July 14, Poland’s highest award: 
the Order of the White Eagle. 

After the ceremony, the President turned 
to the urgent business on hand: the for- 
mation of a new government-in-exile. For 
days, while the late Premier’s body was 
on its way to London aboard the Polish 
destroyer Orkan, the party leaders strug- 
gled to form a new government. Eventual- 
ly a solution was reached on a broader 
and more satisfactory basis than was at 
first thought possible. Three members of 
the Peasant party, three Socialists, two 
Christian Democrats, two Nationalists, 
and three non-party men were chosen to 
make up the new Cabinet. 

The premiership went to the stocky, 42- 
year-old leader of the Peasant party, 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. The new Premier 
.was born in Western Germany, the son of 





a Polish farm hand; later the family settled 
in the eastern German province of Posen. 
Mikolajezyk thus lived all his childhood 
under German rule. As a young man of 19 
he took part in the war between the newly 
founded Polish Republic and Russia. In 
the years just preceding the present war, 
Mikolajezyk, as peasant leader and a mem- 
ber of parliament, was among those most 
actively opposed to Marshal Pilsudski and 
the “colonels’ regime.” 

Among other changes, the most signifi- 
cant in the eyes of London and Washing- 
ton was the appointment of Tadeusz 
Romer, the former Polish Ambassador in 
Moscow to the post of Foreign Minister. 
Romer was well liked in the Soviet capital 
until the break in Russo-Polish relations 
forced him to leave last May. His appoint- 
ment was regarded as a friendly bid to 
Russia which appeared, however, to be 
somewhat counterbalanced by the eleva- 
tion of Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski to the 
post of commander-in-chief of the army. 
Sosnkowski’s prestige in Soviet eyes is 
clouded by the fact that he broke in Au- 
gust 1941 with General Sikorski over the 
latter’s pact with Russia. 


Rationed Brazil 


The people of Brazil enjoy their food, 
which combines the best of Portuguese 
cooking with the delicacies and staples of 
the native Indians. But last week the war 
interfered with Brazilian cooking for the 
third time. Two months ago sugar was 
rationed, at 2 pounds a month. Butter 
came next. Now it was bread. Because 
fewer cargo vessels are bringing wheat 
from Argentina, wheat stocks have shrunk. 
To stretch what was left the government 
ordered rationing and a new national 
bread, which will contain 20 per cent 
manioc flour, the native meal ground from 
dried cassava root. 

Salt and meat will be rationed soon— 
also because of lack of transportation— 
and in some cities housewives are having 
trouble getting milk. But Brazilians can 
still eat the popular dish called feijoada 
(black beans and rice) and drink all the 
strong, black—and sugarless—coffee they 
want. 


Swedish Signposts 


These notes on Sweden came from a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent in Stockholm. 


{ Though it is not yet raging or rampant, 
anti-Semitism is definitely brewing in 
Sweden. It hasn’t yet broken out into the 
open, but it is very much in the stage that 
if you raise the point during a personal con- 
versation you are very likely to release a 
vigorous torrent of condemnation. In fact, 
the Jewish Refugee Committee has pub- 
lished and circulated a card of “Advice to 
Jewish People Going Around in Sweden.” 
It contains such advice as this: 

“Do not concentrate and sit around in 
restaurants, and do not gesticulate. 

“Do not talk in a loud, arrogant voice 
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2-e-5O MEN AND GUNS WON'T FREEZE 


_ The frigid “zone” is up as well as North... and it attacks our air- 
craft at high altitudes even when the enemy cannot. The effi- 
ciency of crews, of guns and of precision instruments depends 
on warmth inside the airplane even though external temper- 
atures are in the unbelievable sub-zeros. Solar Heat Exchangers 
contribute to this efficiency. Together with complete anti-monox- 
ide exhaust systems engineered and produced by Solar, they 
are serving on many battlefronts ! 
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so that everybody looks at and recognizes 
you. 

“Do not dress too individually. Try to 
follow local usage as much as possible.” 


q A wave of youthful delinquency is 
sweeping Sweden. The boys are chiefly 
charged with theft; the girls, with im- 
morality. As an instance, the figures of 
the city of Malm6 show a 100 per cent in- 
crease in this type of activity. Comparable 
figures are reported from other communi- 
ties. The. causes to which this situation 
is attributed include too much amusement, 
weak or inadequate home ties, good pay, 
and the shadow of the war—the live-life- 
while-you’ve-got-it philosophy. A further 
factor is that young people don’t always 
get from adults the proper encouragement 
to orderly living. Thus there is a con- 
spicuous outbreak of cases of older men 
making themselves objectionable to young 
children. 


{ There has been a wave of stealings by 
Swedes of sausages, potatoes, and other 
products from German troop trains in 
transit through Sweden. 


Sturdy Stimson 


Henry L. Stimson, United States Secre- 
tary of War, went abroad last week to in- 
spect American troops averseas. After a 
stop in Iceland, he landed in Britain and 
began an arduous schedule of inspections, 
meetings, press conferences, and recep- 
tions—promptly disabusing the British of 
the notion that their 75-year-old visitor, 
the most important dignitary to visit 
Britain since the start of the war, was 
someone to be handled with care. 

Rising between 5:30 and 6 in the morn- 
ing, the Secretary took hour-long walks 
before breakfast, threw in a ten-minute 
bout with Indian clubs before lunch, and 
a game of deck tennis before supper, when 
he had time. Bedtime was between 8 and 
9 o'clock, except the night he had dinner 
with Prime Minister Churchill and stayed 
up until 3 in the morning. 

Four hours later the Secretary was up 
again, on his way to a station of the 
United States Eighth Air Force. After 
mess, where ice cream was served in his 
honor, Stimson, instead of being im- 
pressed, told the combat crews how lucky 
they were. The boys he met in Iceland, he 
said, called themselves the FBI’s (Forgot- 
ten Bastards of Iceland—which the Secre- 
tary softened to “Boys”). During the last 
war, he added, the men overseas believed 
that the government officials and _politi- 
cians in Washington didn’t care about 
their problems and forgot them once they 
left home. 

It was to find out just what their prob- 
lems were in this war that he had come to 
Iceland and Britain. Maj. Gen. Ira Eaker, 
the Eighth’s commander, backed him up: 
“The Colonel gave me hell because I didn’t | 
wake him up at 2 a.m. so that he could 
come down this morning and listen to your 
briefing. I’ve promised I'll do it for your 
next mission.” 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT. « . VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Greater than the Exodus” 


Since war started, a movement of people has taken place in 
America which is even greater than the historical ‘‘Exodus’’ from 
Egypt to the Land of Canaan. It is the migration of millions 
upon millions of people to war production centers. This large 
and rapid shift in population to relatively few cities, accompanied 
by the construction of thousands of new homes and factories, 
has enabled Highway Transport to make one of its greatest war 
contributions. Here’s evidence from the metropolitan center 
of the nation’s second largest war production area: 


In two years its population has increased more than 300,000. 
Its coach lines carried 30,000,000 more passengers in 1942 than 
in 1941. An estimated 85% to 90% of the motor trucks on 
its highways carry loads of vital war materials and_products. 
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COPYRIGHT 1943-~JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


FROM AN ORIGINAL ORAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON. 


NEW PRODUCTION TEAM DELIVERS: 
THE GUNS FOR VICTORY 


The new 75mm. gun, descendant of the famous 
French 75 of World War I, is winning victori- 
ous acclaim in this war for and by our armed 
forces. This powerful weapon is one of the 
keystones in the teamwork our armed forces 
are employing on the fighting front to defeat 
the enemy. 

Likewise on the industrial front it is team- 
work that is producing these 75mm. gun- 
barrels at a fighting pace. The steel comes 
from a leading alloy steel manufacturer in 
the form of solid rounds eight feet long. At 
the Jones & Laughlin seamless tube mills, 
where oil country pipe is normally produced, 


these alloy steel rounds are heated and pierced 
their full length. Next steps are upsetting 
(forging) the breech end and heat-treating by 
a famous bearing manufacturer. Final stage is 
the machining and rifling by a New England 
machine tool company. 

Four steps — four companies — each doing 
for Victory the thing best suited to its 
experience, skill and equipment. This is 
another example of war cooperation taking the 
place of competition in industry . . . of team- 
work on the production fronts that matches 
the teamwork on the fighting fronts among 
our armed forces and those of our allies. 





‘Solid rounds of alloy steel 
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BACKGROUND FOR BETTER LIVING 


Written from material furnished Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation by companies named. 
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Better living in peacetime will result from 
many applications of “know-how” now fast 
developing under the stimulation of produc- 
tion for War, Chairman A. W. Robertson of 
Westinghouse believes. “Industry’s responsi- 
bility after the war,” he says “will be to pro- 
vide the breadth of vision needed to find 
ways and means to put this know-how to work 
to make a better civilization.” 


Post-war motoring and flying will benefit 
from new products perfected by the petro- 
leum industry under the driving force of 
war. Cars and planes designed to use new 
fuels and lubricants to their best advantage 
will go many more miles per gallon and be 
easier and better and cheaper to drive. 
George H. Freyermuth, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey engineer, says that “Many will 
be the other benefits laid at our doors as a 
result of petroleum being at war. Plants will 
be producing many new peacetime products 
in enormous quantities. There will be cheap- 
er chemicals, new synthetic rubbers, new 
plastics. Just around the corner lie new solv- 
ents, new textile fibers, new soaps, new mate- 
rials of many kinds.” 


Famous ‘bubble bath"’ scene in Clare 
Boothe’s play, The Women, was made dra- 
matically possible by a new lather-sustaining 
detergent (cleaning agent to us) based on 
alkyl aryl sodium sulfonate, a petroleum de- 
rivative, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
reports. Today the Navy is using this new 
latherable salt water “‘soapless soap” in mil- 
lions of pounds. It is a product of American 
research to develop a substitute for palm oil, a 
War casualty, and will have peacetime appli- 
cations as yet undreamed of, not only as a 
“soap” but industrially, for example, to clean 
steel in pickling processes, according to 
Analine’s Lawrence H. Flett in his American 
Chemical Society medal address, 


| More economical containers for many post- 
_ war foods, and other products will be the re- 
sult of war-time research looking toward 


stretching the tin supply, American Can 
Company reports. “Several thousand tons of 
tin will be saved during 1943 as a result of 
the use of electrolytic tinplate and chemi- 
cally-treated black plates,” the company 
states. “One of the principal reasons why 
there has been an ample supply of metal cans 
for essential foods during the war is because 
great container manufacturers have been able 
to utilize more readily available supplemen- 
tary protective coatings, applying them to the 
tin-less plate or thinly plated metal devel- 
oped by the steel companies. The continuous 
improvement in steel manufacture and treat- 
ment has been a great help in conserving 
supplies during the war and in laving the 
foundation for after-war development.” 


Today's “Blackout” plants, with air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration for precision 








manufacture of materials for war are “‘fore- 
runners of the efficient, healthful plant of the 
future” predicts Herbert L. Laube, Director, 
Development Division, Carrier Corporation. 
“Factories so designed,” he says “completely 
air conditioned, will be employing hundreds 
of thousands of workers before the war is 
over, and it is unthinkable that industry in 
the post-war period will scrap such plants or 
turn back to outmoded factories.” Mr. Laube 
points out four-fold function of air condition- 
ing to be: control of temperature, movement 
of air, cleanliness of air, and of humidity. 


Oil men, loggers, road builders and others 
whose operations are in mud, sand or over 
rough terrain believe that they see a post- 
war application for one of the types of 
vehicles being supplied to the United States 
Army Ordnance Department by the White 
Motor Company. The wartime Half-Trac 
can attain high speeds on the highway as 
well as negotiate the most difficult terrain. 
It is being used on all the fighting fronts of 
the world as tank destroyers, scout cars and 
personnel carriers. The Half-Trac, with its 
armor plate, employs nearly 614 tons of steel. 


Steel pinions forged (instead of machine 
cut) is an important contribution of Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company to saving steel for 
war that will be reflected in stronger differ- 
entials in our autos, trucks, buses in peace- 
time, especially since complete information 
on the revolutionary process has been made 
available to other manufacturers of the same 
type of ecuipment. By forging, two high 
traction differential pinions can be made from 
approximately the same quantity steel that 
made only one pinion by machining, and 
the product is stronger. 


75,000 Ibs. of earth (25 cubic yards) is the 
morsel nipped up with every operation of a 
Marion Walking Dragline when it is strip- 
ping soil off the top of buried coal veins, 
going deeper than ever before, to meet the 
present demand for more and more fuel 
supplies for war factories. Coal stripping 
operations are increasing materially above 
the 10% they formerly represented of the 
nation’s coal supply. Eauipment such as this 
which digs deeper and dumps farther at less 
cost will tend to maintain its revolutionary 
effect on coal production after the war is over. 


Synthetic rubber tires are at work success- 
fully in one of country’s large steel mills. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. reports, “Four experi- 
mental tires, constructed entirely of synthetic 
rubber were built, two of the 22x16x16 and 
two 22x12x16. They are of the Press-On 
type, for use on industrial power trucks and 
are being operated in the plants of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation at Pitts- 


burgh. Latest reports on the tire performance 


is that they are holding up as well as tires 
made of natural rubber previously used.” 
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Roosevelt’s Big Stick Deals 
Wallace’s ’44 Prestige a Blow 


Jesse Jones Also Disciplined 
but His Views on BEW Win Out 
in Appointment of Crowley 


Not since the day of Andrew Jackson 
and John C. Calhoun had a President and 
Vice President of the United States been 
so at odds.* Never before in American 
history had a Chief Executive taken the 
initiative, so sharply rebuked his poten- 
tial heir to the Presidency, and so thor- 
oughly disavowed him as an administrative 
aide. By Mr. Roosevelt’s order, Henry A. 
Wallace last week was relegated, tem- 
porarily at least, from the status of a 
major New Deal power to that of a tra- 
ditionally ornamental Vice President. 


Crackdown: The blow hit Wallace 
all the harder because it was unexpected. 
The Vice President’s bitter dispute with 
Secretary of Commerce and Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Chief Jesse H. Jones 
had lapsed into armistice. On the question 
of control of foreign purchases and stock- 
piling, directed by Wallace’s Board of 
Economic Warfare and financed by Jones’s 
RFC, each was on record as considering 
the other a liar (NEWSWEEK, 


monious public debate which has been 
carried on between you . . . make it neces- 
sary, in the public interest, to transfer 
these matters to other hands . . . There 
is not sufficient time to investigate and 
determine where the truth lies in your 
conflicting versions as to transactions 
which took place over a year and a half 
ago ... The present controversy indicates 
that future cooperative action between 
your two agencies is impossible.” 
The President’s remedy was drastic: 


{It abolished the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 


q It created a new Office of Economic 
Warfare to take over the BEW’s super- 
vision of purchasing and stockpiling 
abroad. The OEW would be responsible 
to War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes, and 
he would act in accordance with foreign 
policy laid down by the State Department. 


{| It stripped Jones of control over those 
RFC subsidiaries that had been financing 
BEW operations and transferred them to 
the OEW. 


Admonition: The warning to ad- 
ministrators noted that a Presidential note 
of last Aug. 21 decreed that interagency 
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disputes must be submitted to the White 
House, and not “publicly aired.” It had 
not been obeyed. Therefore: “If when you 
have a disagreement with another agency 
as to fact or policy . . . you feel you 
should submit it to the press, I ask that 
when you release the statement for publi- 
cation, you send to me a letter of resigna- 
tion.” Likewise, department heads must 
demand the resignations of subordinates 
who break the rule. 

At the same time Mr. Roosevelt au- 
nounced his choice to head the OEW. He 
was Leo T. Crowley, a New Deal admin- 
istrator from way back, and a relatively 
conservative one. Crowley worked his way 
through the University of Wisconsin, and 
by the time he was 40 owned a paper 
company, headed a Madison bank, and 
was chairman of the Wisconsin Banking 
Review Board. In 1933 he served as re- 
gional head of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, then went to Washington to head 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., a 
job that at 54 he still holds without pay. 
For the past year he has been the unsal- 
aried Alien Property Custodian—and on 
the side chairman of the Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. at $50,000 a year. White- 
haired, pink-faced, smooth-tempered, and 
a bachelor, Crowley got leave from Stand- 
ard to head the new OEW—probably at 
no more than $15,000 a year. 


The Dispossessed: To the Presi- 
dent’s straight talk and fast action, Wal- 
lace responded with one noncommittal 
sentence: “In wartime no one should ques- 
tion the over-all wisdom of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” Jones said he concurred 
“most heartily” in the move—especially 
in the choice of Crowley for the new post. 

A spokesman for Milo Perkins: 





July 12). Indeed, Wallace’s ally 
Milo Perkins, executive director 
of the BEW, had convened 1,700 


board employes in a —, ei 
that one reporter slipped in) an de 
told them that whatever hap- — — 
pened “BEW is going on.” some MORE 
That was July 14, The next CUCUMBERS 
night the White House released To BE 
identical letters which the Presi- = 
dent had sent to Wallace and PICKLED 


‘Jones, an executive order, and an 
admonition to all department 
heads. (Actually the announce- 
ment had been scheduled for 
July 16; it was advanced a day 
lest it conflict with the Roose- 
velt-Churchill ultimatum to Italy 
—see page 19.) 


Letter: In the President’s 
notes to his 1940 running mate 
and his Secretary of Commerce, 
the language was stern: “The un- 
fortunate controversy and acri- 





*In 1882 Calhoun quit as Vice 
President and was elected senator 
from South Carolina to fight Jackson 










declared: “Having been fired yes- 
terday, Mr. Perkins has no com- 
ment to make.” 

Although Perkins then hadn’t 
been actually fired, it later turned 
out that he was close to the 
truth. Crowley, empowered to 
use whatever BEW personnel he 
wanted, on Saturday asked Per- 
kins to stay on, but “in a con- 
sultant capacity” and “at least 
until July 30.” 
Significance 

Wallace was the big loser in 
the BEW-RFC shake-up. Not 
only did it damage his prestige 
considerably, it left him with vir- 
tually nothing except his con- 
stitutional chore of presiding over 
the deliberations of the Senate 
and minor posts such as member- 
ship on the commissions on Inter- 
American Affairs and on Enlarg- 
ing the Capitol Grounds. This 
was in contrast to the fact that 
Jones still remained a full Cab- 
inet officer and kept his posi- 











for the principle of nullification— 
state power to veto Federal legisla- 
tion and protect state’s rights. 





Talburt—N. ¥. World-Telegram 


The Canning Season Gets Off to a Good Start! 


tion as head of the RFC— 
still a highly important ageney 





Westinghouse makes a pledge to a boy in a submarine... 


... that if care and skill and conscience can insure it—every single piece of Westinghouse 
war equipment shall meet the test of battle with performance beyond expectation .. . 
that every Westinghouse war weapon shall prove worthy of its high trust. 


Westin house makes a pledge to a girl 


ata milling machine... 


. «to Ann McCastland, whose husband is with the fighting 
Marines, and to thousands like her in Westinghouse fac- 
tories who have loved ones at the fighting fronts—a pledge 
that in wartime our only business is Victory ... that we 
are vitally concerned with anything our ‘‘know-how’’ can 
design or build to speed the winning of the war. 


Westinghouse makes a pledge 


to a woman and her dreams... 


. .. that some day, not too far distant, her life shall be 
richer and happier because of the tremendous progress 
now being born of research and experience in making 
war weapons... that new electric products, appliances, 
equipment, shall bring her greater comfort and leisure 
in the days of peace to come. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 
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despite loss of its foreign op- 
erations. 

Furthermore, in the ideol- 
ogy of economic warfare, the 
Jones school of thought ap- 
peared likely to prevail (he 
operated on a_ conservative 
“haste makes waste” policy 
while Wallace’s more impetu- 
ous principle was “hang the 
cost”). For the efficient and 
financially orthodox Crowley 
much resembles his friend 
Jones—a fact which Jones 
was quick to point out. Note 
also that the men to whom 
Crowley is ultimately respon- | 
sible—Byrnes and Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull—are in 
much the same political cate- 


ry. 

Indeed, it was upon politics 
that the President’s action 
promised to exert its most far- 
reaching repercussions. Wheth- 
er or not he intended it that 
way, it became all but cer- 
tain that if Mr. Roosevelt 
seeks a fourth term in 1944 
his running mate will be some- 
one other than the politically declining 
Wallace (speculation on who would suc- 
ceed him as Vice Presidential candidate 
last week focused on Byrnes of South 
Carolina and Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, both conservative Democrats and 
influential in a South that has grown 
impatient of New Dealism of the Wallace 
order) . 

And intentionally or otherwise, Mr. 
Roosevelt had done his own political pros- 
pects no harm. A decisive move to still 
the bickering of the Battle of Washington 
was long overdue. Should the President 
follow it up and take the next logical step 
of clearing up the divisions of authority 
that had brought the battle on, he might 
deprive Republicans of the great issue they 
can now raise against him—the misman- 
aged home front. 


Curfewry 


Citizens of the small Kentucky mining 
town of Olive Hill were not at all pleased 
when the city council voted to curb juve- 
nile delinquency by a curfew law ordering 
minors out of the poolrooms and off the 
streets by midnight. They were even more 
irked last week when Police Judge James 
Carpenter set about enforcing it. 

Growling defiance, a mob of more than 
100 men and youths got together at mid- 
night. “Let’s tear up the city ordinance,” 
someone yelled. Surging inside the munic- 
ipal building, they smashed furniture, de- 
stroyed police records, and set fire to 
mattresses from the jail cells. Kentucky 
highway police finally restored order and 
arrested 24. Nine were charged with “band- 
ing and confederating to destroy public 
property.” 

This week minors still had to be out of 
the poolrooms by midnight. 


Associated Press 
Crowley picked up after Wallace and Jones 





Rough Rider 


Roosevelt Blasts Congress’s 
Pay ‘Attainder’ of 3 Aides 


Riders were getting under Mr. Roose- 
velt’s skin. Already this 78th Congress had 
used the device to make the President ap- 
prove a piece of legislation he didn’t like: 
To an urgent bill lifting the ceiling on the 
public debt, it had attached a rider revok- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s own ceiling of $25,000 
on salaries after taxes. To make the bill law 
he had to accept the rider, too—and com- 
plained bitterly about Congress’s tactics 
(Newsweek, April 19). 

Last week the President was aggravated 
by another rider. This one was pinned 
onto an Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill. Just before going home on recess, 
Congress stipulated that none of the defi- 
ciency funds could be used to pay the 
salaries of the three Federal officials ac- 
cused of subversive activity—Robert 
Morss Lovett, secretary of the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Goodwin Watson and William 
E. Dodd Jr. of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission—unless the President 
submitted their names for the Senate’s 
approval by Nov. 15. 

About this the President did more than 
complain. He told his regular press-radio 
conference he had signed the bill. Taking 
the unusual procedure of reading to re- 
porters passages from a message he will 
send to Congress when it reconvenes in 
mid-September, the President said the 
rider was unconstitutional, unwise, and 
discriminatory; that it amounted to a bill 
of attainder, which is specifically prohibited 
by Section 9 (8) of Article I of the Consti- 
tution; that Congress in passing it was en- 
croaching on the executive and judicial 


branches—and that the rider was not bind- 
ing on those branches. 

He further observed that the Supreme 
Court some time ago defined a bill of at- 
tainder as a legislative act inflicting punish- 
ment without judicial trial. While this bill 
was aimed at named individuals, he added, 
the only definite removal clause in the 
Constitution concerned impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

On the question of whether the men 
would stay in their jobs, the President was 
mum. 


Doghouse Appeal 


A Republican senator (from Vermont, 
no less) last week backed a Democratic 
senator for President. Sen. George D. 
Aiken said the conservative Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette of Iowa would make a fine Chief 
Executive because (1) although a Demo- 
crat he is “in the doghouse with the Ad- 
ministration,” and (2) “he has the sex 
appeal that would get the votes of the 
women.” But sex appeal or not, Gillette 
doesn’t even want to run for reelection 
to the Senate next year: He considers the 
defeat of any Democrat in Iowa a cer- 
tainty and doesn’t like the New Deal 
enough to fight that prospect. 


{ Wendell L. Willkie inched still closer to 
an outright declaration of his candidacy 
for the 1944 Republican nomination. To a 
report that a Republican Nationalist Re- 
vival Committee would put up Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, publisher of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, as Presidential candidate in 
Illinois’s primaries next April, Willkie re- 
plied that in that case he himself would 
enter the primaries. Then, he thought, the 
issue would boil down to his own inter- 
ventionism versus McCormick’s isolation- 
ism. The colonel came back with a denial: 
“T don’t think that foreigner can carry the 
state of Illinois . . . Anybody can beat 
Willkie in Illinois, so I won’t have to take 
the trouble.” Willkie ended the debate. 
When the reporters relayed McCormick’s 
words, he told reporters he had no com- 
ment, but “you can say that Mr. Willkie 
laughed.” 


Too, Too Touhy 


In the big auditorium of the Stateville 
Penitentiary near Joliet, Ill., 1,500 men 
and women from outside awaited one of 
the year’s bizarre movie previews, a spe- 
cial showing of “Roger Touhy, Gangster.” 
Twentieth Century-Fox had chosen State- 
ville for the event because it was from this 
“escape-proof” prison that Touhy had 
bolted last year. 

It also made certain that plenty of 
newspapermen were on hand to record 
preview for history. For the photogra- 
phers’ benefit, Warden Joseph E. Ragen 
clamped an iron on a leg of the film’s lead- 
ing lady, Lois Andrew (the former Mrs. 
George Jessel). Then the audience—Gov. 
Dwight H. Green of Illinois, film officials, | 
law-enforcement officers, state and Federal 








Official photo U. S. Army Signal Corps 


DOUBLE TROUBLE a Gritty Mud and Racking Grind! 


Rurrhr...uhrurrhr...has a familiar ring, hasn’t 
it? And, it wasn’t a pleasant sound, was it? Sitting 
there with your foot on the gas and your hand on 
the gear-shift, you listened to wear and strain 
tearing the life out of your car. It was something 
you always thought about afterwards. You prob- 
ably gave the car all the credit for taking the 
beating .. . never thinking of the bearings that 
absorbed most of the punishment. 


You can bet your bottom dollar, our boys in 
the Army know how important bearings are... 
for the fellows that push trucks and tanks around 
know exactly where wear and strain attack. Most 
of the time, they can’t take the time to be careful. 
If a bearing fails, it might mean that a link in an 
important supply chain is broken. That’s why 


bearings have to be better than good, more re- 
liable than just dependable. To help produce 
enough of that kind of bearings for the Army, 
the Navy, and industry here at home is our job. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The President’s summary settle- 
ment of the Wallace-Jones feud (see 
page 36) was both a disciplinary ex- 
ample and an administrative reform. 

The administrative reform was to 
combine the Board of Economic War- 
fare and the government lending cor- 
porations which have financed BEW’s 
foreign purchases into a single agency. 
If this reform had been instituted eight- 
een months ago, as it should have been, 
it would have terminated the Wallace- 
Jones feud at its inception. It was, 
essentially, what Wallace and his ag- 
gressive lieutenant, Milo Perkins, exec- 
utive director of the BEW, had been 
fighting for all the time. 

In this controversy, Wallace was lit- 
tle more than the sponsor and spokes- 
man for Perkins. Perkins is the man 
who organized and ran the BEW. He 
is dynamic, a zealot who brooks no 
obstacles. He went out to get the stra- 
tegic materials needed from abroad for 
war production and, in such countries 
as Spain and Portugal, to keep them 
from Axis hands by preclusive buying. 
He cared little about the money cost, 
and less about the method, as long as 
he could bring in the goods. 

In a few instances which have come 
to light, Perkins has been accused of 
mixing his views of a more abundant 
life for the people of the world with 
the cold business of developing new 
supplies of essential materials, but the 
standing undercover criticism of the 
State Department, which frequently 
had to curb him, was the opposite: 
that his slashing methods impressed 
our neutral friends and some of our 
, Allies as smacking of Yankee imperial- 
ism. Perkins has intense faith in the 
ability of American engineers and busi- 
nessmen to step up production all over 
the world. Given a free hand, he prob- 
ably would have put Americans in 
direct charge of most of the mines, 
forestry operations, and industrial-crop 
plantations of Latin America, Africa, 
and the Middle East. 


After reviewing the work of the 
BEW, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee approved in full its request for 
4 funds for the current fiscal year and, 
in reporting this decision to Congress, 
its chairman added a special word of 
commendation. This was all the more 
§ remarkable because Wallace and Per- 
kins provided the BEW with a New 
Deal label, and hardly another agency 
¢ with a New Deal administrator or 





Observations on the Wallace- Jones Feud 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


aroma escaped criticism and a reduc- 
tion of its budget requests. 

The real tragedy of the President’s 
disciplinary action is the loss of the 
driving energy and resourcefulness of 
Perkins. 

It does not follow that Wallace’s 
strictures on Jesse Jones, which were in- 
spired by Perkins, were justified. Jones 
probably was too cautious at times, 
too much of a bargainer, not enough 
of a go-getter. But he certainly is 
among the abler administrators in 
Washington, as is also his chief deputy, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Will 
Clayton. The fact that Milo Perkins 
was a little-shot in Texas, while Jones 
and Clayton, head of the world’s largest 
cotton-brokerage house, were Texas 
big-shots, may have “souped up” the 
controversy. But clearly Jones had not 
hamstrung the BEW. Its record proves 
that. Most of the evidence presented 
by Wallace was a year and a half old 
and obviously did not establish his con- 
clusions. 

Why did Wallace bring the feud into 
the open again? Apparently on the sup- 
position that Jones was using his in- 
fluence in Congress to try to recover 
some of the authority which already 
had been transferred to the BEW. But 
no one in Congress made a single move 
to support this hypothesis. There was 
not a semblance of visible justification 
for Wallace’s outburst. It could not 
have been more awkwardly timed. 


The Administration was straining 
every muscle to save its inflation-con- 
trol program from destruction. Jesse 
Jones was using all of his influence to 
help the White House in this fight. 
Wallace’s attack on Jones, under these 
circumstances, was much as if Secre- 
tary Stimson had chosen the most criti- 
cal period of the Battle of Sicily to 
accuse the Navy of using faulty pur- 
chasing methods in 1941 and 1942. 

Although Wallace and Perkins are 
New Dealers and. Jones is a regular 
Democrat, no fundamental issue was 
involved in their feud. It grew out of a 
faulty administrative setup and was 
aggravated by differences of tempera- 
ment and method and personal ani- 
mosities. At this advanced stage, dras- 
tic surgery was the President’s most 
feasible and popular recourse. One can 
only hope that in Leo Crowley’s care 
the patient, which is efficient and ener- 
getic prosecution of economic warfare, 
will survive and thrive. 











International 
Terrible Touhy’s aftermath: Cheese- 
cake by the warden and Lois Andrew 


judges, clergymen, and minor politicians 
and their wives, movie critics, reporters, 
and press agents—began to fidget. 

Shortly before 8:30 the public-address 
system went haywire. Then the sound- 
equipment cable failed. The air became 
stuffy and hot. Men shed their coats. The 
movie people, quick to make the most of 
circumstances, talked darkly of sabotage 
by some of Touhy’s pals. “The heat’s 
on,” somebody muttered. Finally, after 75 
minutes’ delay, the show went on. Warden 
Ragen explained later that the fuss was 
pointless: a setscrew in the sound cable 
had needed adjustment; hotwater pipes 
under the floor of the auditorium account- 
ed for the heat. 

Meanwhile, Joliet’s inmates rested quiet- 
ly in their cool cells. Among them was 
Touhy, whose lawyer earlier in the day 
had vainly sought an injunction to pre- 
vent the film’s showing. He continued serv- 
ing out his briefly interrupted 99-year sen- 
tence for kidnapping John (Jake the 
Barber) Factor. 


Ebbing Liquor 

Carry Nation herself couldn’t have been 
happier at the drought toward which the 
American drinker was drifting last week. 
But no prohibition trend was causing it. 
Rather it was a matter of arithmetic— 
with a heavy wartime demand draining 
an unreplenished supply. In the growing 
liquor scarcity package stores, bars, and 
taverns were closing down wholesale— 
1,000 in Ohio and 1,000 in San Francisco 
alone. 

Liquor industry spokesmen estimated 











4 THINGS TO LOOK FOR 


when you buy your postwar plane 





1—You'll protect your new plane with a 2 —Oxygen helps you breathe at high © 3—If a landing wheel sticks, just open 
Kidde Built-in Extinguisher. It detects altitudes. Look for Kidde’s big“K” en avalve and the wheel is lowered. Kidde 
engine fires, then smothers flames fast. the safe cylinders that held your supply. Power Actuation does the trick. 





Walter Kidde & Company has devoted it- 
self to the science of handling com- 
pressed air, carbon dioxide, and other 
gases-under- pressure. War has greatly 
advanced the scope of this work, partic- 





. ae wits ularly in aviation and fire protection. New 
Sa wer poe uses are constantly being discovered, 
which will promote the comfort and safety 
you'll install Kidde Flotation Bags. They 
inflate automatically, keep you afloat. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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that the total reserve of distilled spirits at 
the end of May was 445,914,722 gallons. 
At the like time last year it was 543,094,- 
996. Because of the government ban on 
whisky making (Newsweek, Oct. 14, 
1942), this supply, minus some set aside 
for postwar aging and losses through 
evaporation and leakage, will have to do 
for the duration. And since Federal ration- 
ing of such a luxury is unlikely, it’s up to 
the industry itself to stretch out the sup- 
plies. 

These stocks, the industry _ believes, 
could last three years if they are strictly 
rationed—a highly contentious #f. For de- 
spite rationing in fifteen of the seventeen 
states which hold monopolies over the sale 
of liquor (all the way from a pint a week 
in Washington to a quart a week in Iowa), 
and despite voluntary rationing in other 
states the situation, according to Allied 
Liquor Industries, Inc., “may be worsen- 
ing.” 


Part of the trouble stems from increased 
consumption. Higher paychecks and lack 
of other civilian goods in wartime have 
pushed the average annual 150,000,000- 
gallon consumption up to 190,000,000 in 
1942. Nor have certain dealers helped mat- 
ters, according to ALI: “Some elements in 
the trade still insist upon ignoring facts.” 
Many are incurable optimists who have 
been carelessly depleting their stocks, on 
the theory that the war may be over soon 
or that when stocks get really low the gov- 
ernment will get softhearted and let the 
industry reconvert war alcohol plants. to 
liquor. 

To make matters worse, inadequate po- 
licing of price ceilings in liquor has led to 
a flourishing black market. In turn, the 
black market has resurrected the hijacker 
of the ’20s. In Chicago, for example, 
during the first five months of 1943, $116,- 
922 worth of liquor was hijacked from 
trucks, taverns, and warehouses. 


Rainbow Reborn 


The evening of July 14, 1918, was warm 
and still. In trenches near the villages of 
Souain and St. Hilaire-le-Grand crouched 
the men of the Rainbow Division. From 
a prisoner captured earlier in the day 
they knew that the German High Com- 
mand had chosen that night for its big 
push along the entire Champagne-Marne 
front—a drive that might well turn the 
tide of war. 

The Hun never had a chance. The 
Americans, attached to the Fourth French 
Army under the one-armed Gen. Henri 
Gouraud, beat the crack Prussian and 
Bavarian divisions to the draw. Shortly 
before midnight they laid down a wither- 
ing artillery fire. Seven separate enemy at- 
tacks were beaten off. The battle lasted 
three days. It helped break the back of the 
Germans’ last desperate offensive and 
marked the start of an Allied counter- 








Soldier’s Return: A picture that ranks with the 
war classics, this photo tells its own story more movingly 
than any words could. Scene: Villisca, Iowa, July 15. Cast 











Associated Press 


of characters: Lt. Col. Robert Moore, back from sixteen 
months of war; his 7-year-old daughter, Nancy; his wife; 
his nephew, Junior Crozsdale. 
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‘PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS: 


THE WAR has brought into sharp 
focus the things you need most in 
an automobile and fortunately for 
Plymouth owners, unusual econo- 
my, long life and ease of mainte- 
nance were always part of what 
was meant by “Plymouth Builds 
Great Cars.” 


Millions of those Plymouths were 
bought before America had a war 
production industry. Then, the thrill 
of buying a shiny new automobile 
was one of the symbols of living. 
People went on trips, dates, family 
picnics or just for a ride—lightly 
and freeheartedly. | 


For years, “Plymouth Builds 
Great Cars” has meant a world of 
good things to the millions of peo- 
ple owning these great automobiles. 


Outstanding always, were. fuel 
economy, tire economy, upkeep 
economy in Plymouth cars. 


Also, Plymouth owners enjoy 
nationwide service and parts availa- 
bility through able Plymouth dealers 
everywhere. As time goes on, more 
and more owners of other make 
cars, too, are going to Plymouth 
dealers for their wartime service. 


“Plymouth Builds Great Cars” 
used to describe the day to day 
production in Plymouth plants that 
would total upwards of 600,000 cars 
a year. Now it is the background 
of quality in huge volume of war 
production: high precision work on 
tank, airplane and cannon assem- 
blies; welding, grinding, machining 


armor plate; fabricating myriads of 


items from magnesium, aluminum, 
bronze and cannon steels; putting 
together with the brillianttechnique 


of seasoned “Know How.” 


Yet “Plymouth Builds Great 
Cars” stands for qualities of high 
usefulness to have and hold in an 
automobile—to know you will get 
in a brilliant new car... as our 
hoys come home again. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION —CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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| ies Goodyear dedicated a new 
home for its bold and manifold research 


activities, now concentrated on war products. 


Gathered here, in vast array, are the most 
modern instruments 
of scientific discov- 
ery — not only in the 
fields of natural rub- 
ber, synthetic rubber 
and its kindred plas- 
tics — but in fields 
also ranging even to 
aerodynamics and 


metallurgy. 


More than a million dollars went into this 
building and its equipment. It is, we believe, 
the finest laboratory for its purpose in the 
world. 


But it is not the completion of the structure’ 
which we emphasize here. 


It is rather the beginning of a new advance 
— an advance already launched by the limit-' 
less demands of war, which will surely gain 


momentum with the peace to come. 


For Goodyear’s growth has stemmed not from 
the accumulation of properties or from fi: 
nance — but from fertility of the mind and 
the serviceability of the products which this 
fertility brought forth. 







From the begin- 
ning Goodyear has 
steadfastly stressed 
research to ad- 4 
vance the useful: } AE 
ness and value of “same 
its products. : 


It was this constant quest for improvement 
which, in the early days, originated the first 
straight-side tire. 
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It brought forth the first pneumatic tire for 
trucks and farm tractors — the first low pres- 
sure tire for airplanes. 


It brought cotton, rayon and nylon cord tires 
to their high perfection. 


It produced Pliofilm and Airfoam, twin ad- 
vances in packaging and cushioning. 


It developed the never-equaled Compass trans- 
mission belt. 


It perfected bullet-puncture-sealing fuel tanks 
for airplanes. 


It enabled America’s first all-synthetic tire, 


§@ produced by Goodyear in 1937. 








GOODS YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





And for 28 years now, it has won popular 
tribute, expressed in the fact that more people 


ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. 


We cannot predict what this laboratory will 


bring forth in future. 


But in the realm of possibilities — from the 
developments spurred by war — is such a 
range of products.as nailable glass, wafer- 
thin insulating materials, hundred-mile 
conveyor belt systems, non-freezable plastic 
water pipes, metal-wood laminations for car 
and airplane bodies, mildewproof tents and 
awnings, static-free radio, all-welded airplane 
fabrication, crashproof 


airplane fuel tanks, and 






many like wonders on 4 
which we are now at § 
work, | 


These will dictate in 
significant measure 
“the shape of things to 
come,” forecasting the fullness of life which 
is ours to conceive and realize when peace 


returns. 


So what we have dedicated is not a building, 
but the talents which this building is built 


to serve. 


It is our aim to make it forever true of Good- 
year, as of life in America, that “the best is 


yet to come.” 


Pliofilm, Airfoam, Compass—T.M.'s. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 
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thrust that drove the foe back to Sedan 
and eventually to armistice. 

The boys from the 26 states which had 
given the 42nd Division its nickname of 
Rainbow went on to other battles—St. 
Mihiel, Chateau-Thierry, the Hindenburg 
Line, the Argonne. When they entered the 
Rhineland as part of the postwar army 
of occupation, they had behind them 19,- 
919 casualties, a fighting tradition, and a 
record as the AEF division in the trenches 
for the third longest consecutive period 
(164 days). 

Last week, on the 25th anniversary of 
the Battle of Champagne, the old 42nd 
was brought to life again at Camp Gruber, 
Okla., as a new and bigger Rainbow Divi- 
sion—with the old red, yellow, and blue 
rainbow insignia but this time with all 48 
states represented. For the reactivation 
ceremonies 600 middle-aged veterans of 
1918—many of them with sons now in the 
service—showed up to test some of this 
war’s new guns, walkie-talkies, and other 
equipment. They turned over their faded 
battle colors to the division’s new com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. Harry J. Collins. At 
11:45 p.m., for the ritual known as the 
Champagne Hour (in memory of the 1918 
battle) , the new 42nd formed a square in- 
side which the veterans toasted the divi- 
sion’s past and future. 

From Allied headquarters in the South- 
west Pacific came a message describing the 
old Rainbow: “One felt in the division an 
inherent belief that it could not fail in any 
mission assigned to it .. . We of the old 
42nd place our pride in your hands. May 
God bless and aid you.” It was from the 
man who had nicknamed the 42nd and 
served both as its divisional chief of staff 
and as fighting commander of one of its 
brigades: Gen. Douzlas MacArthur. 


Rainbow in 48 parts: Flags of all states paraded at Camp Gruber for the new 42nd Div 


Toward Bedrock: 


‘Dangerously’ Low Point Near 
in Goods for U.S. Civilians 


After twenty months of fighting the 
Axis, the American people were coming 
toward days of bedrock scarcity. Whole- 
sale and retail sales in both durable and 
nondurable goods had kept climbing—and 
this in the face of reduced output spring- 
ing from lack of materials, plant facilities, 
and manpower. Retail inventories had 
dropped from more than $7,565,000,000 
to $5,972,000,000, of which $4,000,000,000 
represented normal stocks-on-shelves. 

On. perhaps the most important yet- 
unrationed commodity—clothing—Donald 
M. Nelson, War Production Board chair- 
man, said rationing would be unnecessary 
if a common-sense six-point production and 
sales policy were followed. Chiefly this in- 
volved greater production, more “volume” 
merchandise, allocation of materials to 
essential needs, discouragement of sales 
and advertising that spur demand, and an 
educational program to teach the public 
better care of its clothes. 

Meanwhile, the WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Requirements let it be known that stocks 
of civilian supplies generally would reach 
a “dangerously low point” by November. 
The over-all picture looked like this: 


Meat: Rationing expected to continue 
at present level, civilians getting 63 per 
cent of the production. Based on a civil- 
ian population of 128,000,000, the per 
capita allotment for 1943-44 calls for 46.5 
pounds of beef as against 55 pounds a year 
in the 1935-39 “normal” period; 7.1 pounds 
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of veal as against 8.1 pounds; 4.2 pounds of 
lamb as against 6.7 pounds, and 57.2 
pounds of pork as against 56.5 pounds. 


Cannep Goons: About 37 per cent less 
fruits and juices and 21 per cent less vege- 
tables than in 1942. An increase in point 
values for fruits is likely, but home can- 
ning is expected to help. 


Darry Propucts: Milk may be rationed 
in certain nondairy sections such as the 
Mississippi and the Far West. All dairy 
products except condensed milk and whole 
milk powder will be below average 1935- 
39 consumption. 


Eccs: The War Food Administration’s 
allotment calls for 388 eggs per capita as 
compared with average consumption of 
300 in 1935-39. 


Dry Beans anv Peas: No appreciable 
drop from 1935-39 period. 


Sucar: The Office of Price Administra- 
tion says lifting of sugar rationing seems 
distant because of demands for home can- 
ning. But the sugar supply is good. 


CorreE: Due to go off ration list next 
month. 


Tires: Some 12,000,000 replacements 
available in 1948, compared with over-all 
consumption of 53,000,000 in 1941 (two- 
thirds replacements, one-third on new cars) , 
and 3,500,000 in 1942. 


Mepicau Suppuiss: “Essentials” at nor- 
mal. For example, surgeons’ rubber gloves 
are available (but none for household use) . 
Prospects are good for synthetic water bot- 
tles, fountain syringes, and ice bags. 


MisceLLangous Rusger: Ample supply 
of jar rings for household canning. In last 

















UP is 50,000 feet . . . 10 miles! 


It’s 67 degrees below zero up there. 
So men and machines must be accli- 
mated ... in advance. 


Otherwise, oil could freeze .. ; 
gasoline “‘boil’”’ . . . rivets pop. For 
strange things so often happen in the 
stratosphere. — 


This is why our Government is 
taking extraordinary measures to 
duplicate . . . on the ground . . . the 
exact conditions an airplane will en- 
counter when it’s really up. 


What’s UP...NOW? 


This is why enormous wind and 
ice test-tunnels are being built. And 
in one of these CARRIER is installing 
the largest low-temperature refrig- 
eration system in the world. 


How large is “largest”? It would 
take a cake of ice weighing 42,000,000 
pounds. . . melting every single day 
. . . to match the cold produced by 
those 14 huge CARRIER machines. 


In this vast, new test-tunnel the 
extremes of temperature at every 





flight-level, up to 50,000 feet, will 
be reproduced . . . to help American 
pilots conquer the stratosphere and 
so command the land beneath. 


Whether its job is to protect the 
precision parts of a bomber in pro- 
duction . . . or to bring to earth the 
rigors of 10 miles up . . . equipment 
manufactured by CARRIER is con- 
tributing to take-off ... to flight 
. . . to happy landings ... to 
mission accomplished! 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, New York 








AIR CONDITIONING 


Car. a Wer law REFRIGERATION 
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quarter synthetic rubber bands, type- 
writer platens (rollers), and erasers are 
expected to increase. 


Fue. Om: Winter outlook grim as mili- 
tary and industrial needs are great and 
will increase with widening European front. 


A jump in gasoline shipments means less 
fuel oil. 


Coat: No general rationing expected if 
production and transportation are main- 
tained, although localized conditions may 
cause temporary rationing. Anthracite pro- 
duction now barely above requirements, 
but winter shortage could be eased with 
bituminous. Railroads may cut down on 
passenger trains, and theaters, bowling 
alleys and dance halls may close down 
one or more days weekly. 


Containers: The lumber _industry’s 
manpower and production costs problems 
are hampering production of paper and 
wood containers. OCR officials would like 
to see containers re-used. 


Launory Service: Little relief in sight 
as manpower shortage continues. 


Dry CLeEantnG: Same basic trouble as 
the laundry services—manpower. 


HovseHoitp AppLiANces: Scarcer than 
ever to buy, although repair parts for wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, stoves, and oth- 
er home appliances will be made. 


Furniture: Much of the industry has 
yielded its machines to the manufacture of 
crates and other military containers. 


Basy Suprpuies: Almost 1,000,000 baby 
carriages (including twin and triplet mod- 
els) to be manufactured this year—enough 
to meet demands. Safety pins will have 
to be used sparingly. Diaper production 
will go to 8,000,000 dozen or double the 
1939 rate. Rubber pants will be rubber- 
less but moistureproof. No innerspring 
crib mattresses. No new rubber toys. 
Baby foods to be produced in about the 
same proportion as last year. 


Sxors: With the military getting the 
top grades of all hides, civilians will have 
to get along with lesser grades. Rationing 
will continue. Prospect for 1944 uncertain 
because of unsettled conditions in the 
cattle industry. 


Steepinc Equipment: Civilians to get 
half the nation’s production. The 300,000 
tons of steel normally consumed by the 
bedding industry has been cut to only 
50,000. Cotton felt mattresses and a newly 
devised wooden spring will be available. 
Hair is available only for hospital mat- 
tresses, and kapok is reserved for life belts. 


Notions: Bobby pins will be under the 
1942 supply, and their length limited to 2 
inches, with no more than 100 pins in a 
package. Tweezers, manicuring scissors, 
nail files, and nippers are no longer manu- 
factured. Neither are steel knitting needles 
and crochet hooks; metal hangers, garment 
hooks, and boot and shoe trees. 


Rvusser Dress Sutevps: Getting scarcer. 


Suor Poutsu: Still available in fairly 
large quantities, but supplies will dwindle 
as supplies of beeswax go to military water- 
proofing. Shoelaces will have plastic tips. 


In and Out OPA 


Maxon Quits With Hot Copy; 
Another Ad Man Gets Key Job 


Never too placid at best, life at the Of- 
fice of Price Administration last week took 
on the aspects of a merry-go-round: 


{ Deputy Administrator Lou R. Maxon, 
Detroit advertising man and storm center 
of many an OPA ruckus, resigned his job 
as information chief. The hard-hitting red- 
head left in his wake a 1,200-word state- 
ment scorching the OPA’s “internal weak- 
ness—confusion, indecision, compromise, 
miles of legalistic red tape, and the pres- 
ence of theorists in pelicymaking posi- 
tions.” Asserting that “these slide-rule 
boys” were most interested in “control just 
for control’s sake,” Maxon declared “Hou- 
dini himself” couldn’t untangle the mess. 

But basically his resignation was put 
down to his failure to get a job as OPA’s 
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general manager with full authority. In 
a press conference, Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown disputed Maxon’s 
charges but declined to comment on his 
resignation. Then he named Chester 
Bowles, 42-year-old New York advertising 
executive now on leave as state OPA ad- 
ministrator of Connecticut, to the post un- 
successfully sought by Maxon. 


{ Mindful of his weeks-long running battle 
with Congress over appropriations, Brown 
launched a new policy of appeasement 
toward Capitol Hill. He pointed out that 
the life of the OPA depended on Congress 
and promised that all Congressional condi- 
tions laid down concerning it would be 
“obeyed both in letter and spirit.” 


{ Signing a bill to extend the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., President Roose- 
velt said he took it that a rider, permit- 
ting a commodity to be standardized when 
essential for purposes of price control, 
modified an earlier Congressional ban on 
grade-labeling. His action soothed OPA 
fears that such a flat ban would kill its 
power to fix meat prices (based on meat 
grades) and thus send them skyrocketing. 


{ Brown announced that the ban on pleas- 








U. 8. Army Signal Corps from Acme 


Slit Shelter: The hastily dug life preserver of every soldier in this war's 
fighting, slit trenches can also be used to protect wounded from further in- 
jury while they are still on the battlefield. Here Medical Corps men during 
Third Army maneuvers in Louisiana last week demonstrate the technique 


of lowering a mock casualty into his protective grave. 
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Back 


UR HOUSE is built on the top of a hill and, when the 
nights are clear, I can see the soft, clustered lights of 
the village about three miles away . . . lights that have 
burned through one. hundred and seventy-three years of 
nightfall . . . from candles to coal oil to electricity. 

I looked at those lights when I was a dreaming kid... 
when a railroad engineer was about all | ever wanted: to be. 


I stared at them the night my brother died. I’ve never known 


quite what they meant, except that they brought me peace. 

Those lights are “our town”... Mary’s and mine... 
and no sailor home from the sea ever felt the joy of return 
more deeply than we did last May. 

For last May we came home from the city ...a couple 
of people with thirty-odd years’ work behind them... a 
family raised and away . . . dnd life’s album packed with 
memories . . . 

Back home . . . they are thrilling words! And I’ve al- 
ways been grateful that ‘back home” meant a very small 
town, and quiet, shaded streets, and wide, neat lawns, and 
a lazy old river, and a barber shop next to the bank, and a 
jewelry store that’s been in one family for three generations 
...and a church in a grove of chestnut trees, serene and 
strong through the turbulent passing of the years . . . and 
even a dentist’s office that smells not one whiff different 
than it did the day I lost my youthful charm to bands and 
braces! . . . and the lights that brought me peace . . . 


Yes, I’m retired. The warrior who was going to lick . 


the world ...and almost did! The gay caballero who hated 
the word “retired” . . . who thought it meant surrender or 
defeat. I'm the small-town boy who fought for the American 


dream. I’m also the fellow who might have been living on 
his children today if he hadn’t had gumption enough to 
listen, years ago, to Northwestern Mutual’s story of low net 
cost retirement insurance. 

And if that sounds like a “commercial” . . . I say let it 
fall on receptive ears! We live according to our lights, and 
certainly those which shine brightest in the confusion of war 
and the uncertainty of change are security and peace-of-mind 
...and the knowledge that some day we and our loved 
ones can go on to our own particular “back home”... 

* * * 

Don’t forget that the difference between insurance companies 
is significant. When buying life insurance, you may well 
save yourself hundreds of premium dollars, if you will do 
these two things: (1) listen carefully to the Northwestern 
Mutual agent’s full story of a wonderful dividend record, and 
(2) check with any of our policyholders, for they can tell you, 
better than we can, why no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relationships . . . old cus- 
tomers coming back for more. 





rhe Northwestern Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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ure driving in the Northeast would be 
lifted as soon as possible. At about the 
same time Petroleum Administrator Har- 
old L. Ickes was saying that there could 
be no nonessential driving whatever. 
Mindful of the repercussions of the Wal- 
lace-Jones feud (see page 36), the two 
officials soft-pedaled their difference of 
opinion and put the problem into the 
hands of War Mobilization Chief James 
F. Byrnes. Then on Saturday Ickes issued 
details of a plan to equalize gas rationing 
within the next month or so, granting 
“some increase” to motorists in the East 
and taking some away from those in the 
Middle West and Southwest. 


Wet Sunday 


The S.S. Billy Sunday, named for the 
evangelist and the bombastic foe of demon 
rum, was christened at Wilmington, Calif., 
with all the trimmings—including the 
usual bottle of champagne. The sponsors 
had considered using ginger ale, but sea- 
men regard anything but champagne as 
an ill omen. 


Share Your Man 


Distaff Chicago erupted into civil war 
last week. The issue: the shortage of men 
for dates. The outcome: defeat for 500 of 
the 600 girl hostesses originally recruited 
in August 1941 for Chicago’s Service 
Men’s Center. 

The 500 were dismissed from the SMC 
on the ground that after two years of fun 
they should give way to the waiting list 
of 10,000 other girls who have since vol- 
unteered their services. Their duties had 
been pleasant—free bowling, food, soft 
drinks, and dancing, with attendance re- 
quired one night a week. And the original 
500 went down fighting. Calling them- 
selves the “SMC veterans,” they held two 
protest meetings with servicemen joining 
in, sent a special-delivery letter (unan- 
swered) to Mayor Edward J. Kelly,. and 
obtained the signatures in support from 
several hundred indignant soldiers and 
sailors. 

The leader of the veterans, Clara Miller, 
noted that two years ago the vets had 
“staked their reputations . . . when it 
wasn’t popular to go with servicemen,” 
and that the new girls weren’t so eager to 
join when there were more civilians 
around. But the SMC’s Women’s’ Ad- 
visory Committee stood pat on its de- 
cision: Chicago’s womanpower must share 
Chicago’s manpower. 


War Pension Rise 


President Roosevelt last week signed a 
bill whose full import for the homes of 
America will soon reverberate from the 
battle fronts. It raised monthly pensions 
for war widows to $50 (from the old rate 
of $38 to $45) . They will also get $15 extra 
for one child and $13 for each additional 
child (previous rates ranged from $8 to 
$15, depending on age). 
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Chef d’Ouvrier 


Pierre J. Berard, internationally famous 
French chef, has deserted the gourmets of 
the Savoy-Plaza in New York and come 
to Washington to take the G.I. out of 
lunches for government clerks. And dish- 
ing up lunch has come to be big business 
in the capital. Three years ago, Uncle 
Sam’s stenographers and file clerks spent 
only a paltry $3,000,000 a year in their 
cafeterias. Now the annual take runs well 
over $18,000,000. 

Brought to Washington by the Welfare 
and Recreational Association (operators 
of 60 of the cafeterias in government 
buildings) Pierre is teaching the associa- 
tion’s 460 cooks how to put zip and zest 
into 78,000,000 lunches dished out annual- 
ly. From now on, says Pierre, with a 
twinkle in his eye, a twist of his mustache, 
and a push at his great white cap, hash 
may still be hash, but it’s going to have 
eye appeal. 

After ten years of studying American 
eating habits and tastes, he feels it will 
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Pierre, chef to the fiie clerks 


certainly be no harder to cater to govern- 
ment workers than to royalty. He says the 
only difference between his former patrons 
and Uncle Sam’s workers is that the 
workers don’t complain as much. 

Pierre, an American citizen now, was 
born in Southern France. His father was 
an architect who insisted his only son enter 
Beaux Arts to study for the same pro- 
fession. Pierre went up to Paris, but when 
time came to take his place at the drafting 
board, he balked. He announced he would 
follow in an uncle’s footsteps and become 
a chef. . 


Cooking came to Pierre the hard way. 
He served a six-year apprenticeship in the 
Hotel Meurice, famous Paris _hostelry. 
Sixty cooks there provided for occupants 
of 80 apartments. “And there,” says 
Pierre with eloquent gestures, “one didn’t 
say politely to a beginner—that is not the 
way to season. There was a head chef who 
cuffed you alongside the head or booted 
you in the pants until you had learned.” 

Pursuit of the exotic taste took Pierre 
to the Carlton in London after his ap- 
prenticeship. While he was cheffing for 
Lord Fairhurst at Newbury, a maid of 
some visiting Americans persuaded him to 
try his recipes on the United States. Since 
then, Pierre has been head chef at such 
smart establishments as the Ritz-Carlton 
in New York and the Blackstone and 
Drake Hotels in Chicago. He spent a num- 
ber of years in New Orleans studying 
Southern cookery—‘and those Southern- 
ers, how they can cook—how they appre- 
ciate eating!” 

Government cooks under Pierre’s tute- 
lage think they’re learning the hard way, 
too. The new French chef runs from pan 
to pan, adding a bit of salt here and pep- 
per there. If he catches a cook in error, he 
slaps him on the hands and makes him do 
the job correctly sixteen times. “When the 
fundamentals of cooking become auto- 
matic then one has time to be an artist,” 
he said, gazing fondly at the next day’s 
menu for the Navy Department Cafeteria, 
which included “special hash.” 

For Pierre, finding tasty, nourishing 
substitutes for strictly rationed meats is 
an easy trick. Navy Department stenogra- 
_ cooed one day last week over a 

rard luncheon creation—baked potatoes 
scooped from their jackets, beaten up 
with cheese, eggs, butter, parsley, and 
other seasonings, then rejacketed and light- 
ly baked again. And another of his soufflés, 
baked sweet potatoes flavored with ground 
walnuts, is restoring the reputation of the 
Pentagon cafeterias, impaired recently by 
ptomaine-tainted food. 

Berard ‘believes seasoning should be 
cooked into food, not sprinkled on. He 
says: “In my own restaurants, I’d fire the 
waitress who put salt and pepper on the 
table with a meal of mine.” Salt shakers 
haven’t yet been banished from the tables 
of government cafeterias, but Pierre has 
hopes. 

The new ‘chef to the ever-expanding 
order of government clerks has won more 
cookery medals than he can remember, 
including the Ahrens Award and the grand 
prizes of the Chefs Association and Les 
Amis d’Escoffier. He believes the food 
shortage will make Americans properly 
food-conscious. He deplores the shortage 
of fine cooks and thinks American colleges 
should sponsor detailed courses in cookery 
before the art becomes a thing of the past. 


























Making its mark..on a Nazi Mark IV 


OUTMANEUVERED at every turn by the harrying tactics of 
a@ squadron of high speed American M-5 light tanks, this 
formidable Nazi Mark IV tank has been immobilized by 
a well placed hit in ite vital mechanism. 

The M-5 has been in production at the Cadillac Motor 
Car Division for over a year. But so perfectly was this mili- 
tary secret kept that few outside Cadillac plants knew of 
its existence before it swept into battle. 

Army Ordnance engineers, familiar with every phase of 
tank operation, joined forces with Cadillac engineers in 
developing the M-5. As a result, the M-5 incorporates all 


CADILLAC-MOTOR CAR DIVISION F& 
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that is latest and best in light tank practice plus two 
innovations from Cadillac peacetime engineering. This 
accounts for its high speed and great maneuverability. 

Likewise entrusted to us are more than 170 vital parts 
manufactured to extremely close tolerances for America’s 
foremost liquid-cooled aircraft engine. These and other 
assignments on which Cadillac craftsmen are engaged to 
the fullest production capacity in our history are war pro- 
duction jobs which take full advantage of all that the 
Cadillac reputation and tradition imply. 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
; BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Airlines’ Worldwide Aims 
Bring Rivalries Into Open 


Complex Maneuverings Seen 
Behind Sudden Call for Plans; 
PAA Scheme Is Snubbed 


Many airline executives were surprised 
when Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Commander 
of the United States Army Air Forces, 
quietly summoned them to meet together 
in Washington July 7 and decide on an 
international commercial air policy. And 
the aviation men were even more mystified 
it not disturbed when it was whispered 
around that if they did not promptly or- 
ganize themselves and come up with a 
program, someone else might write it 
for them. 

So they came and labored, and eight 
days later, after they had worked around 
the clock more than once, the flying presi- 
dents delivered. Last week they laid be- 
fore the public the most detailed statement 
of general aims yet to emerge from dis- 
cussions concerning the coming age of 
world flight. It was not strictly a post- 
war plan, either. The carriers wanted ac- 
tion and just as soon as possible. 


P rogram: The heart of the plan lay 
in five points: 

“1—Free and open competition—world- 
wide—subject to reasonable regulation by 
the appropriate governmental agencies. 

“?—Private ownership and management. 


“3—Fostering and encouragement by the 
Government of the United States of a 
sound worldwide air transportation sys- 
tem. 


“4—Freedom of transit in peaceful flight 
—worldwide. 


“5—Acquisition of civil and commercial 
outlets required in the public interest.” 


That was done last Thursday. By Fri- 
day the executives were primping for a 
scheduled visit to the White House where, 
they had been told, President Roosevelt 
was going to tell them: “Good work—a 
job well done.” But for some reason the 
meeting was called off, so the airline presi- 
dents and their representatives threw them- 


selves into three main tasks: (1) defining . 


“freedom of transit in peaceful flight— 
worldwide”; (2) drawing up voluminous 
applications for routes (which will blan- 


‘ket the world) to be filed with the Civil 


Aeronautics Board just as soon as possi- 


- ‘ble; and (3) setting up a new and major 


publicity headquarters in New York where 
ace press-relations men of all the par- 


ticipating airlines will congregate to sell 
the public on the five points. 

Meanwhile, the three concerns which 
did not join the other sixteen in signing 
the declaration sat rather mum, biding 
their time. These were Pan American Air- 
ways, United Air Lines, and American 
Export Airlines. 


Significance ——~— 


It is understandable that Pan American 
Airways does not like the new program. 
With the exception of the much smaller 
American Export Airlines, it was the sole 
aerial flag carrier for this country’s com- 


_ mercial air transport for years and had 


long enjoyed virtual if not actual monop- 
oly in a far-flung world network. It had 
mutual and exclusive agreements with 
Great Britain and with Portugal. It had 
valuable investments in plant, equipment, 
and good will throughout South America, 
Asia, and other distant points. 

Pan American has its own plan for in- 
ternational operations after the war—for 
a single main American carrier to fly the 
gantlet of the fierce foreign competition 
known to be in the offing—and only one 
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American airline, United, has seemed im- 
pressed with this scheme. Indeed, United 
refused to sign the domestic lines’ declara- 
tion because it wanted inserted in the aims 
a reservation that the agreement would 
not preclude United from participation 
in jointly financed and operated routes. 
That PAA plan, as aviation insiders de- 


_ scribe it, entails joint participation by all 


United States firms in ownership of a new 
company, Pan American World Airways, 
which would be organized to take over 
the assets of Pan American Airways. (Dur- 
ing recent months PAA has quietly used 
the new name.) But most airline executives 
so far have shunned this, saying they 
wished to be operators, not stockholders. 

The nub of the difference between Pan 
American (which believes its fifteen years 
of pioneering in overseas flight give it 
an edge not only in practical flight knowl- 
edge but also in dealing with foreign pow- 
ers) and the operators (who in operating 
world airways for the Army Air Trans- 
port Command have found out that the 
actual transocean flight is a cinch) is 
very, very much to the point. 

Pan American says that competition 
among American flag carriers plus the 
competition with the best that foreign 
powers can put up against them will bring 
on a repetition of the history-of the United 
States merchant marine: deterioration, 
subsidies, mediocrity, and then outright 
inferiority. The majority of the airline 
executives, citing the record of rapid de- 
velopment and technological advancement 
under a system of United States air-mail 
subsidy payments, have for that a blunt 
reply: “Baloney!” PAA says it can oper- 


Planning the airlines’ postwar sky trails: Croil Hunter, Northwest; Paul H. 


Brattain, Eastern; J. J. O'Donovan, Pennsylvanic-Central; Jack Frye, Trans- 
continental & V’estern Atr; and S. J. Solomon, Northeast 
















; HE modern aircraft engine has the power to 
rT) s move a freight train. Yet it weighs less than 
We feed these habies a pair of ordinary car wheels. The secret of its 
tremendous output without the need for massive 


with a parts lies in large measure in microscopic balance, 
high speed, and high efficiency, together with the 





® |"? miracle of modern alloys. Its power is smooth and 
measuring Spoon: tremendous when under instrument control . . . 

but is gone in a flash—along with a plane and a 
pilot, perhaps—if it is ineptly handled. Kollsman 
‘engine instruments—tachometers, manifold pres- 
sure gages, thermometers—are what give the pilot 
control over the torrent of power which propels 
him through the skies. Upon their precision and 
reliability has been built not a little of aviation’s 
current advancement. Their role in tomorrow's 
progress is an even greater one. 
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WHAT TOMORROW’S AIRCRAFT ENGINES will 
look like or how they will perform, we don’t know 
yet. But we do know that instruments will play a 
large part in expanding their scope and usefulness 
far beyond anything we know today. Kollsman 
engineers are constantly developing new and better 
aircraft instruments which will help widen and ex- 
tend tomorrow’s skyways for a new era in aviation. 
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THE KOLLSMAN ELECTRIC DUAL TACHOMETER AND SYN- 


. GHROSCOPE not only registers engine revolutions in twin- 
engined planes, but directly compares the speed of the 
engines to permit perfect synchronization, It is electrically 


operated, with generators on the engines sending power AIRCRAFT 
impulses by wire to the indicators on the instrument panel. INSTRUMENTS 
PRODUCT OF 
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ate without subsidies. The other airlines 
operators do not make any bones about 
wanting them. 

So, superficially at least, last week’s de- 
velopments looked much like the kickoff 
of a concerted attack against the coveted 
PAA monopoly. 

But the currents ran deeper than that. 
In Washington there was talk of pre- 
liminary Administration discussions with 
British interests this fall. At such a meet- 
ing the groundwork would be laid to invite 
other United Nations to participate in a 
policy conference much like the recent food 
and the forthcoming war-relief conferences. 
But the airline people would like the issues 
clarified before fall. 

In talk of such a conference—coupled 
with Congress’s increasing disposition to 
take a firm hand in the international air- 
transportation picture, some Washington 
observers profess to see the key, first to 
the Arnold move getting the operators to 
rally around their five points and second, 
to the haste with which this was accom- 
plished. But official sources, among them 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle Jr., who is preparing an interna- 
tional air memorandum, had “no com- 
ment” as to how closely the five points 
fit Administration thinking. 

Nevertheless, this much was obvious: 
The threat contained in a potential policy 
of free, unrestrained competition from 
United States airlines backed by wide- 
spread government subsidies forms a pow- 
erful bargaining lever for the forthcoming 
conference with Great Britain. Actually, 
the State Department is said to be think- 
ing along lines of reciprocity—involving 
some features of the most-favored-nation 
trade agreements popularized by Secre- 
tary Hull. (These need no Congressional 
ratification.) Such reciprocity would not 
be extended indiscriminately, but in lim- 
ited fashion as dictated by bargainings 
over conference tables. 

Concerning the Congressional side of 
the picture, it is clear that Administration 
sailing will not be completely smooth. 
Gathering dust while Congress recesses is 
the Lea-Bailey bill to make the CAB an 
‘independent body like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, instead of a part of 
the Commerce Department. However, be- 
cause the measure is opposed by the 
President, its chances of becoming law are 
at present clouded. 

Meanwhile there are other indications 
of Congressional interest: For one thing, 
the Truman committee is sending investi- 
gators overseas to inspect American-built 
foreign air bases. For another, just last 
Friday Sen. Bennett C. Clark warned 
Secretary Hull not to make commitments 
with other nations on postwar commercial 
aviation without first submitting them to 
his aviation subcommittee. 

At any event, now that the whole con- 
troversial issue has been shoved into the 
open the consensus is that the chances for 
the United States to take its rightful 
place in world air transport thus have 
been improved. 





Movie March 


Business Steadily Booming, 
but Makers Have Problems 


The invasion of Sicily didn’t find Holly- 
wood unprepared. American films in Ital- 
ian versions, from Mickey Mouse to ro- 
mantic features, are ready to be shown as 
soon as mopping up operations are com- 
pleted. Rated among the best of morale 
builders for war-weary people, movies are 
part of the accoutrements of an army of 
occupation. Producers are preparing a sup- 
ply of films in French, Italian, Spanish, 
Arabic, and other languages for distribu- 
tion in liberated areas. 

But that is only part of the fast foot- 
work that the movie people are doing to 
keep up with wartime changes. 

There are boons and problems. Here is 
an over-all view: 


Working Force: Operating difficul- 
ties plague producers and more are in 
prospect as the manpower pinch increases. 








Part of the boom in movie receipts: A Radio City Music Hall ticket line 


Companies are talking about pooling the 
male stars left; meanwhile they’re using 
more stories tailored for older. men, juve- 
niles, or female stars. This situation, cou- 
pled with the decline in story sources, has 
contributed to the drop in films produced 
from 453 last year to 429 scheduled for 
this year. And, as a hedge, producers are 
not releasing their products so fast: 280 
features were released in the first six 
months of 1942, but only 196 in the first 
six months of this year. Quantitative de. 
cline, however, has made for qualitative 
increase—fewer class B_ pictures, more 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls” type—and the 
depression-born double feature may yet 
be abolished, though the rural customers 
love it, especially in the East and Middle 
West. 


Audiences: Box-office receipts are 
booming. Today’s audiences consist large- 
ly of money-heavy war workers eager for 
relaxation. Movies are plentiful compared 
with dwindling consumer goods and serv- 
ices, and though admission prices have 
gone up (from an average of 23 cents in 
1939 to 25.5 cents in 1942, excluding tax), 
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THEN BUSES WILL BE 


ing along the Alaska High- 

ctor- trailers heavily laden 
with supplies for the Aleutians must grind 
up steep grades, creep down icy hills, or 
plough through snow and mire. Yet these 
giant land transports are always kept un- 
der safe and complete control by Warner 
Electric Brakes. Performance-proved on 
many war fronts—on huge artillery pieces, 
as well as motor transports — these Elec- 
tric Brakes are destined for wider ranges 
of service after the war. Then buses will 
be braked electrically — yes, and many 
other types of power equipment. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
_weiBelaity Wisconsin 


BRAKES 


CONTROLLEO SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER ANY PURPOSE 
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BORING THROUGH ragged gray clouds a hundred miles irom New York, the giant 56 BUSINESS - NEWSWEEK ‘Jul 
Boeing Stratoliner calls LaGuardia Field on the interphone, giving position. . . eee = 
speed vee altitude, receiving in turn information on weather ahead and complete it is still cheap. Gas rationing has cut into typ 
landing instructions. Back and forth fly questions and answers. . . and every syl- competing forms of amusement, such as bros 
lable is electrically recorded! pleasure driving and trips to bathing lya 
The recording may be filed and played back any time. Should the flight ever figure beaches and resorts. This factor may in tl 
in the investigation of an accident or some irregularity in the observance of flying partly outweigh the usual summer slump. are 
regulations, a running account of all instructions and acknowledgments is available. Prod ; : may 
Batteries of Dictaphone Electric Recorders are now in operation at airway traffic ae uct: Producers, while not ex- 
: : : actly worried about the future, are playing G 
control centers 24 hours a day, helping to do a vital war job well. safe by maintaining production as high as 
possible with whatever resources they have 
and building a stockpile for future release. G 
STRATOLINER LANDING Thus, one or two companies are reported in ( 
to be well into their 1944-45 season and m 
Two PL ACES AT ON CE are still buying top stories—when they can | 
— find them. Also, the industry has been T 
— making, almost gratuitously, training eyli 
shorts for the Army and Navy and morale ona 
films for the public (war shorts released The 
increased from 41 in the first half of 1942 casu 
to 64 in the like period of 1943). It also enst 
supplies prints of feature pictures to troops chat 
in and out of the country. Ped 
: : wou 
Financial: Production costs have gone Berl 
up, but not as fast as rental income, and othe 
this plus the windfall release of $50,000,- T 
000 in accrued rentals blocked in Great fron 
Britain ($7,000,000 more is to come) will late 
give most companies operating gains for gasc 
1943. Paramount’s first-quarter earnings bus 
were $3,560,000, against $2,915,000 a year are | 
before. In the same period, Radio-Keith- Woo 
Orpheum earned $1,925,819, compared with mat 
$401,786 for the 1942 period. Earnings of alor 
Loew’s Inc., increased from $2.91 per share Ice, 
of common in 1942 to the equivalent of abo 
$3.83 a share in the 28 weeks ended March 000; 
18, 1943. Even Consolidated Film, a sup- and 
ply house, which had a deficit of 56 cents A 
a share in 1942, is expected to cross into chai 
the black this year as a result of war work. coal 
The stock market reflects this story: Total Fra 
valuation of the stocks of eight major pro- aia 
ducers traded on the New York Stock Ex- ™ 
change rose $171,668,537 in the first five spre 
months of this year. é B 
One consequence of all this is that com- ga. 
i panies are using expanded income to re- os 
' tire preferred stocks and otherwise tidy- 
i ing up capital structures. Paramount, for _ 
fe example, has retired all its first and sec- F 
ri ond preferred stock issues and has com- C 
a pleted arrangements to retire all outstand- ca 
ft This is only one of the many innovations in the field of electric recording, which ing 4 per cent debentures by issuing 2.80 "ig t 
has been created in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., by per cent serial notes. The company’s an- vi 
Yate Seca . nual debt service is now about one-fourth _ 
* ray gece lag f : : : of what it was in 1935. Another result dr 
: Today, the vast background of skill and knowledge which Dictaphone has acquired is that producers are investing in more rn 
i during years of effort to make better dictating equipment is available to the armed distribution outlets: Twentieth Century- z 
c services and war industries.. Wherever the human voice must be recorded and repro- Fox has arranged to acquire from the bt 
ti ‘ _ Mase" : ‘ r 
a duced, there Dictaphone can speed activity. Chase National Bank its 58 per cent in- I 
i During the war, the Dictaphone method of dictation serves more effectively than terests in National Theatres Corp. (Twen- the 
" . . . : ; tieth Century already owns the other 42 
a ever, saving precious time and effort for harassed executives. After the war, im- per cent which operates 555 houses, most- Chi 
ie provements in electric recording hastened by today’s necessity will be giving new . ly west of the Mississippi.) F N. 
4 satisfaction in Dictaphone-equipped offices. . 
‘ Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Postwar: When peace , comes movie cha 
i attendance may drop off in the United Rol 
H States because of a revival of other com- Thi 
f' DI CTAPHONE peting amusements. But the reopening of se 
ai ; 364 oreign markets is expected to keep income his 
dl DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT at current or even higher levels. Mean- Mi 
e The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Di he Cc fon, makers of dictating machines and other soand while producers ed looking for aw attrac- teri 
i ding ond ceproducing eysigment bearing oni trade-mark. tions (other than personalities) and new 
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of entertainment. Some are already 
broadcasting television programs regular- 
ly and helping to support experimentation 
in this new field. Leaders in the industry 
are confident: They know that come what 
may, people always will pay for amusement. 


Gasogenes 


Gasoline Pinch Spurs Interest 
in Charcoal-Powered Autos 


The car equipped with an odd rear 
cylindrical attachment stood on the fash- 
jonable Plaza San Martin in Buenos Aires. 
The owner came up to it, lit a match, and 
casually tossed it into the tank. A panic 
ensued. Nursemaids bustled their small 
charges away from such an obvious maniac. 
Pedestrians scattered. However, such panic 
would not have occurred in the streets of 
Berlin, Paris, Stockholm, New Delhi, and 
other gasoline-short nations. 

The war, shutting off many countries 
from their sources of petroleum, has stimu- 
lated the development of substitutes for 
gasoline. Most all of the civilian trucks, 
buses, taxis, and pleasure cars in Europe 
are using gasogenes (portable units burning 
wood, charcoal, coke, or coal gas lit by 
matches or oil-soaked wicks). Germany 
alone is estimated to have 350,000 in serv- 
ice, most of them wood burners; France, 
about 100,000; Sweden, 70,000; Italy, 35,- 
000; Denmark, more than 20,000; Belgium 
and Switzerland, 15,000 each. 

All this has brought about a remarkable 
change in filling stations. Now wood and 
coal gas filling stations dot Germany, 
France, and Italy. In 1938 there were 
more than a thousand in. Germany alone, 
spaced 20 to 25 miles apart. And they are 
spreading in South America. 

Brazil is gradually swinging over to 
“gasogenios,” despite intense opposition 
and much ridicule for individual operators. 
About 22,000 of the country’s 245,000 au- 
tomobiles are equipped with them (gaso- 
line is only available to trucks and taxis) , 
and more than 1,000 units now are manu- 
factured monthly. Argentina, producing 


. about 80 per cent of its own gasoline needs, 


is behind Brazil and Chile, but the gov- 
ernment, foreseeing dwindling oil reserves, 
is subsidizing to a third of the cost any 
driver who wants to install a gasogene 
(priced up to $500). However, in Mexico 
and other parts of Latin America, wood- 
burning autos are still rare. 

Interest is even being aroused beyond 
the curiosity stage in this country. The 
Champion Paper & Fiber Co. of Canton, 
N.C., has been operating a Chevrolet and 
& Ford truck plus a Buick coupe with 
charcoal-burning hoppers attached to the 
chassis, And in New York last week Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of The Chicago 
Tribune disclosed that he is experimenting 
in Canada with a wood burner to power 
his Chicago trucks. He said his gasogene 
could be in production in six weeks if ma- 
terials (no copper, largely iron) were forth- 








“Veterans” of the Gallic wars... 
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help the Allies win World War ll... 








over the Main Street of the Northwest! 


The legions of Caesar, the hosts of Han- 
nibal, like every army before and since, 
often marched on beans. Today these 
“veterans” are fighting again .. . helping 
supply valuable protein and food energy 
to our armed forces, civilians and allies. 

Among the world’s favorites are the 
plump, tender beans grown in the North- 
west, in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Minnesota. From these 


NORTHERN 


states, Northern Pacific Railway last year 
helped move over 30,000,000 pounds... 
54 billion beans. 

Again this year, as meat-rationing con- 
tinues, and as war demands for beans in- 
crease, this plentiful meat-substitute will 
be even more conspicuous in the parade 
of vital war supplies moving along the 
tracks of the Northern Pacific — Main 
Street of the Northwest! 


o . PACIFIC 





MAIN STREET OF 


THE NORTHWEST 
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Working Substitutes for Gasoline 





Cuba: A coal burner 


- coming. Meanwhile, as the hunt for substi- 
. tute fuels goes on in the United States, in- 
dividuals are turning up with various 
concoctions. A Philadelphia mechanic has 
invented a “mystery brew,” whose basic 
ingredient can be bought in-any paintstore, 
to propel his model A Ford. (He carries 
two affidavits for OPA inspection.) 
There are pros and cons for using wood 
burners. The vehicles are slow starters 
(especially on cold mornings) and must 
be kept running constantly because the 
charcoal fire dies out rapidly. They don’t 
go much over 45 miles per hour. And the 
motors have to be cleaned often because 
they’re easily clogged. Also, the gasogene 
adds 300 to 1,000 pounds of weight, and it 
consumes a lot of wood—12 pounds of 
charcoal or 24 pounds of wood chips give 








England: Coal gas for bus and car 


about as much gas as 1 gallon of gasoline. 
On the other hand, the horsepower is not 
reduced too much, and once the car is 
under. way it usually gets the driver to 
his destination. 


Significance 


Obviously, no one expects that any large 
portion of America’s 25,000,000 cars will 
be converted to wood burners. Under wide- 
spread use the nation’s forests would rap- 
idly disappear. Moreover, there is a short- 
age of lumberjacks. (China, which is plan- 


ning to use many gasogenes, has no such 


manpower problem.) 

But as a stop-gap the wood-driven ve- 
hicle offers possibilities for bus transporta- 
tion and farmers who need fuel. The cost 
of the gasogene under prevailing condi- 





- British Combine 


tions would not be too prohibitive (Colo- 
nel McCormick in an offhand estimate 
said his can be made for about $400) and 
if mass-produced the price might decline 
and the mechanical performance improved. 
For all these reasons, some observers hold 
that trucks, buses, and even automobiles 
with curious rear attachments eventually 
might be seen rolling down American 
streets in limited numbers if the gas short- 
age continues acute. 

But for the moment, Detroit is only 
watching. The material shortages make 
even moderate scale construction improb- 
able for the moment. Motor makers point 
out that when materials ease so, probably, 
will gasoline supplies. However, they are 
not selling the idea short entirely and con- 
cede that for cars and trucks which are 





The can that Russia rates above 
uns and planes 


A LEND-LEASE AUTHORITY said recent- 
ly that Russia has been giving our food 
shipments even higher priorities than 
guns, planes or tanks! 

Most food is going to war in cans— 
whether it’s prepared, dehydrated or 
dried. And whether it’s going to Russia, 
Britain, China or to our own fighting 
men all over the world. 


Did you realize that our soldiers have 
a dozen different cembat rations—and 
that most of these are packed in cans? 


Without the tin can, lend-lease and 
military supply would fail. The can is 
as tough as the Russians. It endures the 
cold of Iceland, the heat of Africa. It 
can be stored anywhere, even outdoors. 


The can saves food from contamina- 
tion in bombed areas. It can be dropped 
without harm to beleaguered forces. 
And it keeps out water, light, dirt, 
gas and insects. 

Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will be peace cans 
one day. And better cans! We are 
learning plenty as ‘‘Packaging Head- 
quarters for America at war.” 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping, machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 
ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St.,N.Y.C. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 
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It gets there - sate-in cans 


HELP CAN THE AXIS 
amp —BUY WAR BONDS 
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“Bet I come back hitched !” 


Mother will bring him breakfast in bed. 
Dad will talk of Belleau Woods and how 
they did it in 718. Mary —well, she’s 
- half-way promised—there’ll be a moon— 
* and leave it to a Marine with two weeks’ 
leave to get “the situation well in hand!” 


_ So Pullman has another passenger to- 
night—this lieutenant heading home— 

Sanother reason wartime travel is at an 
all-time high. And besides the huge load 
on regular trains, an average of almost 
30,000 troops a night ride special trains 
of sleeping cars. 


So sometimes, it’s a tight squeeze to 
take care of ewyyone, especially in the 
customary Pullman manner. But most 
passengers realize the difficulties and are 
tolerant of short-comings. 


.% 

” And it’s not only that they’re saying, 
“Troops.come first with us, as they do 

with Pullman.” It’s also that wartime 





travelers don’t seem so concerned about 
the free choice of accommodations and 
the lavish services that made peacetime 
Pullman trips such memorable occasions. 


That’s probably because what people 
want from Pullman now are the funda- 
mental feattires rather than the frills. 


The privacy and comfort that permit a 
few golden hours of utter relaxation. That 
present an opportunity to do some quiet 
thinking beyond the jangle of a telephone. 
That invite—gently but insistently —the 
deep, untroubled sleep that “knits up 
the ravell’d sleeve of care.” 


These things may seem little in them- 


selves, but they are of vast importance 
to those whom war drives hard because 
a good day’s work depends a lot upon a 
good night’s sleep. So ask yourself, ‘‘Is 
my trip necessary?” If it is, please: 


Cancel promptly, when plans change, 
and make the Pullman bed reserved for 
you available to someone else. 


Travel light and give yourself and fel- . 
low passengers the room that excess © 
luggage would take up. 


Ask your Ticket Agent on which days 
trains may be least crowded on the route 
you want to take. Try to go on one of 
those days if you can. 


PULLMAN 


America’s Most Comfortable Way To Travel 
— THE SURE WAY TO GET WHERE YOU WANT 70 GO 
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in daily use and which travel with con- 
stant speed or over long distances on good, 
fairly level roads—the idea is practical 
when gasoline is scarce. 


Americanized Aniline 


The headline said that aj] Germans had 
been supplanted at the General Aniline & 
Film Corp: Noting it, last week, the aver- 
age newspaper reader wondered why the 
weeding-out process at the former Nazi- 
dominated American dye concern had 
taken so long. The answer was that it 
hadn’t. 

During the six months before we en- 
tered the war, the company, largest pro- 
ducer of khaki dye and second largest 
maker of photographic supplies in the 
United States, had been under the super- 
vision of the Treasury Department. A 
former subsidiary of I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
it had been backed by foreign capital that 
was frozen and under Treasury control. 
A few days after Pearl Harbor, Treasury 
agents were swarming through the firm’s 
offices and plants, and their investigation 
was followed by suspension of the corpo- 
ration’s German-born and German-trained 
executive personnel and key technicians. 

Then in March 1942 the Treasury De- 
partment installed Robert E. McConnell 
along with a three-man board of directors 
to run the $64,000,000 company. Last 
week’s report was an account of that 
stewardship—of how they had run the 
business without help of the suspended 
personnel, who had been forbidden to 
enter General Aniline’s premises or to 
communicate with any of its employes. 

In sixteen months, McConnell and his 
streamlined board reorganized the corpo- 
ration, filled vacant posts with competent 
Americans, and managed to double both 
production and profit. Bowing out this 


week, the group has been succeeded by a ~ 


fifteen-man board of directors elected by 
stockholders—of which the biggest was the 
Alien Property Custodian, holding 97 per 
cent of the company’s shares. 


Labor and the Law 


The newspaper editorials and the coal- 
mine operators were blunt about it, day. 
after day: President Roosevelt was bow- 
ing to John L. Lewis’s dictum that the 
government must operate the mines to 
keep Lewis’s United Mine Workers’ mem- 
bers digging coal. Mindful of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s snappish replies earlier (NEws- 
WEEK, July 19), no reporter brought up 
the subject at last week’s press confer- 
ence; but the President himself did. The 
mines would be returned to their owners, 
he said, as provided in the War Labor 
Disputes Act, “60 days after the restora- 
tion of the productive efficiency thereof.” 

The next day Secretary Ickes read the 
text of the measure to a press conference 
and splashed cold water on operators’ 
hopes. There were “certain vague points,” 
he said; besides, it was not practicable 
Just now to return the mines. Production 
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What Will Happen When We Lick Hitler 
1. The Problem 


by RALPH ROBEY 


At the close of a luncheon of Wall 
Street economists some weeks ago one 
of the members was asked what he 
thought of the market. His reply was: 
“The only thing which can seriously 
hurt stock prices is the sudden defeat 
of Hitler.” 

It was an amazing statement. But it 
served a good purpose. Since then this 
and similar groups have spent endless 
hours discussing just what will happen 
when we lick Hitler. What will happen 
to production, to employment, to prices, 
to the stock market, to government 
regulation, and to taxes and the public 
debt? 

It has been a fascinating problem. 
And although no one can be sure of his 
answers, the reasoning and conclusions 
developed in these various discussions 
perhaps are worthy of record. 

Let us begin by outlining some of the 
major divisions of the problem. 


1-—-Production: Something like 60 per 
cent of the industrial capacity of the 
United States is now devoted to war 
production. In the case of hundreds of 
plants it has been necessary to rip out 
the old equipment and install new ma- 
chines. In thousands of other cases the 
old machinery has had to be extensively 
modified. How long will it take to re- 
convert our plants to peacetime produc- 
tion? And will the companies have the 
funds with which to do it? 


2—Employment: We now have some 
52,000,000 people employed in_ this 
country. Of these about 16,000,000 are 
women, a large proportion of whom 
are new employes—new either in the 
sense that they have never worked be- 
fore or else that they are working at new 
occupations and making much more 
money than they ever made at their 
old jobs. And we have millions of men 
in the services who will be looking for 
work when the war is over. How are we 
going to meet the problem of employ- 
ment for these people when war produc- 
tion stops? Will there be jobs in private 
business for them or will the govern- 
ment have to help out with a huge 
public-works program? 


3—Prices: We now have the greatest 
accumulation of “excess” buying power 
in our history. Bank deposits amount 
to more than $100,000,000,000; actual 


money held by the public to more than - 


$17,000,000,000; War Bonds, which are 


convertible into cash at the will of the 
holders, to more than $16,000,000,000. 
Can we possibly prevent runaway in- 
flation at the end of the war? Or can we, 
if we continue wartime controls, gradual- 
ly work ourselves out of this situation 
without a skyrocketing of prices? 


4—The Stock Market: Students of 
the stock market make a sharp distinc- 
tion between “war stocks” and “peace 
stocks.” What is likely to be the relative 
behavior of these two groups when the 
war ends? Should we expect a pretty 
wide open break in the market as a 
whole, or is it likely to be a highly 
selective readjustment? In other words, 
if one shows wisdom in the selection of 
stocks today, can he look forward to 
holding them into the postwar period 
without having them seriously decline 
at the war’s end? 


5—Government Regulation: In the 
last war we had what appeared at the 
time to be an enormous amount of 
government regulation of business and 
trade. But it was almost nothing com- 
pared with what we have today. Two 
reasons largely account for this: first, 
the difference in the magnitude of the 
problem; secondly, the fact that in the 
last war we had a national Administra- 
tion which tried to hold regulation to 
the minimum, whereas we now have an 
Administration which for ten years has 
constantly and successfully striven to 
extend government regulation. Will this 
ten-year trend be broken when the war 
is over? Or must we count on the govern- 
ment continuing to supervise and direct 
our economy at almost every point? 


6—Tazes and the Public Debt: Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended last June 30 
the American public paid more than 
$23.000,000,000 in Federal taxes. Yet 
it covered less than a third of our 
government expenditures. Our public 
debt is now hovering around $150,000,- 
000.000. When the war ends will there 
be any relief from this tax load? If there 
isn’t, can we possibly maintain our 
system of individual enterprise? But if 
taxes are reduced, can we possibly carry 


and ultimately pay off such an enormous 
public debt? 


Sich are some of the principal 
problems which will face us when we lick - 
Hitler. In this space in succeeding 
weeks we will discuss them one by one. 








OW THIS TEST WHEEL a U.S. Royal Nylon 
bomber tire is driven at high speed against 
a giant friction wheel, crowding months of 
service into minutes. In this way we find out 
how long tires will wear and how well they 
will stand up under sustained punishment— 
often more severe than actual operating con- 
ditions. This is but one of the many scientific 
tests made by engineers of United States 
Rubber Company in developing and im- 
proving the thousands of “U. S.” products. 











HOW NYLON TIRES FOR BOMBERS 





MEAN BETTER TIRES FOR YOU 


Tires made with Nylon cord bodies are today serving 
on giant bombers of the U.S. Army Air Corps. They’re 
experimental, it’s true, but they are turning in per- 
formance records that far outdistance even the finest 
tires built before. Nylon, in many important ways, is as 
far ahead of cotton and rayon cord in airplane tires 
as the self-starter is ahead of the hand crank. 

When Nylon was announced in 1939—a new mir- 
acle material that made the sheerest, strongest, loveliest 
stockings American women had ever seen — United 
States Rubber Research men wondered why it also 
might not be stronger, lighter, more efficient material 
for tire cord. With their years of background in pio- 
neering and perfecting rayon cord tires for the Army 


Air Corps and for automobile and truck tires, it didn’t 
take them long to find the answer to this problem. 

They built tires with Nylon bodies and tested them 
in the laboratory. They tested them on giant speed 
wheels. They tested them in actual service. 

In every test, these Nylon tires outperformed in 
ability to “take it” even the best tires of rayon or 
cotton cord construction. 

What the future holds for Nylon still is not fully 
known, but this is certain: whether made from Nylon, 
from rayon, from cotton cords or from spider-web- 
thin steel, from synthetic rubber or from the natural 
milk of the rubber tree, “U. S.” will find new and better 
methods and material to build better and better tires. 
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For years, United States Rubber laboratories pivo- 
neered in the development of rayon cord for tires. 
The earliest laboratory tests on Nylon indicated that 
asuperior strength material for use in tire cord bod- 
ies had been found—that stronger, lighter tires than 
had ever been known before could be buile with 
Nyloncord—twiceas strong asany previously known. 





A bomber tire is a man-sized proposition. It is im- 
portant to cut out all unnecessary weight—for, to 

the aircraft engineer, every pound saved in the plane 
itself means a greater possible bomb load, bombing 
range or speed. That’s another reason why: Nylon a air- 
plane tires are such an important d they 
point the wer to lighter, stronger tires in the future. 





This chart shows the giant strength of Nylon cord as 
compared to rayon or cotton. In one test, a six-ply 
Nylon tire was matched against an eight-ply rayon tire 
of the same air capacity. Although the Nylon tire was 
four pounds lighter and contained 1.7 pounds less rub- 
ber, it had 25% greater strength than the rayon tire. 





It was the pioneering of “U.S.” research men, first with 
rayon and cotton cord constructions and then with 
Nylon, that made these new bomber tires possible. 
Much that is secret has been found out about their 
performance by the Army. And much still remains to 
be discovered; unknown answers still must be found, 
unknown horizons explored. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network. Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 






UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


When bombers land, they hit the ground with a back- 
breaking shock. Even before Pearl Harbor, U.S. Royal 
Airplane tires made with Nylon Cord bodies were 
tested on military aircraft. On rough landing fields, 
under extra heavy loads, in the most punishing tests, 
they stood up—proved their greater body strength just 
as they had in the laboratory. 





Although U. S. Royals made with Nylon cord bodies 
are made for military aircraft only and are still in the 
experimental stage, they do point the way to stronger, 
safer, lighter, far better tires for your airplane and for 
your automobile after peace comes. Important today ie 
the contribution they will make in giving our airmen 
superior fighting equipment. 


(230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA, DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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seratches off the sheets 


‘Stainless steel and aluminum sheets, 
which are today almost worth their 
weight in gold, start their trip to 
fabricators over roller conveyors like 
this. Protecting the sheets from mars 
orscratches are sections of INSUROK 
‘affixed to the rolls. This is but one of 
the many ways in which Laminated 
INSUROK was used to solve prob- 
lems before the war—is helping to 
solve them now. 


In addition to the many spectacular 
wartime uses to which INSUROK, 
molded and laminated, has been put 
by the ‘armed forces, it is widely used 
for many commonplace articles— 
things that you see and use every day. 
For scores of products for the home, 
the office, the factory, INSUROK can 


effect numerous manufacturing econ- 
omies, can do things which could not 
heretofore be done, can solve many 
a postwar problem effectively and 
economically. 

Richardson Plasticians can help 
you select the grade of Molded or 
Laminated INSUROK best suited for 
any mechanical, electrical or chem- 
ical applications. They will be glad 
to suggest the commercial or special. 
grade to meet all the conditions- 
under which your present or post- 
i war product will perform. Write for, 
complete information. 


Precision Plastics 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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was behind by 25,000,000 tons “and it will 
be difficult if not impossible to make that 
up.” Further, could an individual mine be 
returned when it reached the prewar pro- 
duction rate, or would it have to wait 
until all mines worked up to the necessary 
tonnage? The law was not clear, he 
summed up. 

So matters stood while Lewis called his 
225-man policy committee to a meeting 
this week to map further strategy. He saw 
that many of the mines were at or near 
the pre-strike level, with 98 per cent of the 
miners back at work and for those men 
still out, trouble was brewing. The pickets 
disappeared as a Federal grand jury con- 
vened in Pittsburgh and began sifting the 
background of the outlaw strike which fol- 
lowed Lewis’s order to the men to resume. 

Meanwhile, an American Federation of 
Labor committee planned a meeting in 
Washington to discuss technical aspects of 
restoring Lewis’s forces to the fold. The 
big stumbling block is the Progressive 
Mine Workers, which holds the AFL coal- 
mine charter. This union last week ac- 
cepted a War Labor Board wage agree- 
ment for its 12,000 members, embodying 
substantially the same terms which Lewis 
rejected last month for his United Mine 
Workers as “a yellow-dog contract.” 

While all this jockeying for position was 
going on strikes, mostly small ones, con- 
tinued to dot the land: at Buffalo 80 
workers in the Bell Aircraft Corp. plant 
walked out to protest the appointment of 
an assistant foreman . . .‘At Akron, at 
Detroit, and at New Bedford, Mass., 
transit workers went out, delaying war 
workers in getting to their jobs. 

And the WLB continued to stew in its 
impotency. Piling up were cases of actual 
or potential management defiance of its 
orders. But the board had not cracked 
down on these as in the past. How could 
it, members asked, with the Lewis defy 
staring it in its weary face? 


Food Notes 


“Today’s crop report indicates that on 
the average farmers are meeting this year’s 
production goals for field crops established 
last winter.” —Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, commenting on the July 
crop report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The record: According to Agricultural 
Department reports, there were 10,778,000 
fewer acres of principal field crops than 
had been called for by last winter’s goals* 
—wheat was down 2,617,000 acres; corn, 
5,703,000 acres. And the estimated aver- 
age yield on this reduced acreage was 6.8 
bushels less than last year for corn, with 
total production 468,602,000. bushels low- 
er. Wheat acreage production was 3.9 
bushels less, and the total yield estimated 
at 190,504,000 bushels fewer than 1942. 


{ The request of the meat industry that 
the War Meat Board be given more au- 





*Goals set Nov. 30, 1942, revised Jan. 8, 1945. 
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thority got a chilly reception by Admin- 
sstration food officials in Washington. 
Packers and producers had pinned their 
hopes on the board as the answer to the 
muddled meat situation, but recent recom- 
mendations that it be allowed to take 
firmer hold have not sat well. Washington 
sources said privately that they were sus- 
picious of industry domination. Meanwhile 
no one was happy about the paradox of 
scarcity and plenty represented by bare 
butcher counters and ranches swarming 
with cattle. 


¢ The hold-the-line front, having weath- 
ered a verbal barrage in Congress and the 
furor created by the corn shortage and hog 
surplus, was bolstered by an OPA an- 
nouncement that there will be no change 
before Oct. 31 in the corn ceiling prices. 
At the same time the War Food Admin- 
istration said that the floor under hog 
prices would be held. 


In Boston the New England War Labor 
Board announced that it would conduct an 
inquiry into work stoppages that threat- 
ened to spread into a general tying up of 
the entire New England fishing industry. 
Fishermen simply quit fishing because of 
OPA fish ceiling prices (NEWSWEEK, July 
19). The fishermen claimed these were 

a below the levels at which they could prof- 
itably operate their boats and likewise 
maintain crews. 


§ In the most significant move of the week, 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Association met in Chicago for two days 
and drove a substantial chink into agri- 
culture’s opposition to subsidies. While 
deploring the Administration’s farm pro- 
gram that has created the need of subsi- 
dies, the dairy farmers said: “Our people 
... Will inevitably be forced to accept 
them.” And then pointing out that the 
producers need an increase of $700,000,000 
annually to restore equity of income in 
comparison with beef cattle and hog prices, 
the association announced in effect that 
the disliked subsidies must be nice sub- 
stantial ones. 


Week in Business 


Cuitp Lasor: More than three-quar- 
ters of the 48 states have taken action 
looking to changes in the laws regulating 
labor by children, the National Child 
Labor Committee reported last week. 
Some of the laws were described as in- 
telligent efforts to meet manpower short- 
ages with proper regard for the children 
and their future, while others were “hys- 
terical or at best unwise moves to break 
down important saféguards needlessly.” 


Tuatrp War Loan: The goal of the third 
war loan, set to start Sept. 9, will be $16,- 
000,000,000. The first drive, last Decem- 
ber, sought $9,000,000,000, and the second, 
m April, called for $13,000,000,000. This 
time the commercial banks, which sub- 
scribed $5,000,000,000 in April, will not 
take part. The money is to come from 
individuals, businesses, etc. 












There Are No “Graduation Days’ 


For Good Railroad Men 


T may seem strange to a little child just starting in school to 
see DAD bringing home books, too. 


But it’s an everyday sight in the homes of Erie men because 
constant training in better railroading methods is a regular part 
of the Erie program. 


After all, it isn’t alone the number of years of service that 
count. It’s the knowledge gained both by experience and study 
that makes a railroad modern and progressive. 


All along the Erie lines you will find regular conferences at- 
tended by experienced men as well as youngsters. They are study- 
ing better ways of doing their jobs in order to make good service 
better. Good railroad men cannot be trained in a few weeks. It 
takes years of training to be ready for the responsibilities of 
moving and safeguarding human lives and valuable freight. 

Wartimes call for alertness, efficiency, and dependability on 
the part of all railroad men. Erie men are determined that no 
assignment either in war or peace will find them unprepared. 
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Maria, waif of war 





MOVIES 





“Bell Tolls’ for Nearly 3 Hours: 
It’s Almost Too True to Be Good 


Exploiting to the hilt a pre-release bally- 
hoo second only to that of “Gone With 
the Wind,” Paramount’s “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls” made its bow last week at the 
Rivoli Theater in New York. Paramount 
advises the dilatory that the film—cur- 
rently destined for the two-a-day at road- 
show prices—will not filter down to the 
neighborhood house and popular prices un- 
til 1945. Maybe so. 

Aside from the fact that FWTBT cost 
well over $2,000,000, it is unquestionably 
one of Hollywood’s most important 
releases in years, and one that the movie- 
goer will want to see and estimate for him- 
self. Among the more realistic, that esti- 
mate should allow room for bored squirms 
during the 168 minutes of running time. 

Ever since 1940, when Paramount 
bought Ernest Hemingway’s controversial 
best seller about an American university 
instructor turned dynamiter on the side of 
the Spanish Loyalists, the studio has as- 
siduously kept the book’s millions of read- 
ers informed of the production’s problems 
and progress. Thus, in those intimate days 
of the casting season, some 30,000 Hem- 
ingway fans mailed Paramount their con- 
sidered selections for the various roles. 
Later, when it was rumored that political 
pressure might shelve the film as a conces- 
sion to neutral Spain, thousands more 
wrote in demanding to know if Franco 
were running Hollywood. 


The majority, however, were content to 
wonder, occasionally, how closely the 
screen play would stick to the original; 
whether Hemingway’s Loyalist guerrillas 
might find themselves swashbuckling in 
Graustark; and, of course, if the studio 
would possibly ignore the Hays Office’s 
“Naughty! Naughty!” and explore the pos- 
sibilities of Robert Jordan’s sleeping bag. 

Answering the most often-asked ques- 


tion first: Yes: Robert Jordan (Gary 


Cooper)’, assigned by the General Staff to 
blow up a Franco-held bridge in a Techni- 
colored mountain fastness, continues to 
bed down in his famous sleeping bag. And, 
at least on one occasion, he shares it with 
Maria (Ingrid Bergman) , the crop-haired, 
pathetic, and lovely Spanish waif. How- 
ever, Paramount’s courage in retaining this 
hint of what was one of the book’s most 
discussed features is equaled by its tact in 
handling the torrid interlude. The further 
deletions in the matters of obscenity and 
sex are just what you’d reasonably expect. 

In outline Dudley Nichols’s screen play 
is faithful—almost too faithful—to the 
slender plot that covers only four days in 
Jordan’s foredoomed mission. Politically, 
however, the film moves over to a safe 
center of the road. 

Asked ‘by his guerrilla companions why 
he, a foreigner, fights for the Loyalists, 
Jordan replies: “The Nazis and Fascists 
are just as much against democracy as 
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Pilar and Pablo helped Jordan destroy tne bridge, but he had to die alone 

















Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


After the war is decisively won... what kind of 
world is essential for a just and durable peace? 


{A f The if (A This question is being asked ae everywhere in the 


world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 
vas It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as your 
if S pal p V er own town; a world in which decent people can bring 
y up their children decently. It must be a busy world 
where factories and farms are working and where 


soldier's tongue .. . Wiieabeitasiaden 


How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and com- 
plete discussions on the porches of this country, over 

its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and always at 
meals—that is how the terms of A JUST AND DUR- 
ABLE PEACE can be formulated. 


In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your terms 
of peace must be such that the people of other lands 
can agree with them. There must be provision in your 

plans for sustained production and for consumption 
of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience of 
= of good will can be just. Only a just peace can 
endure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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6) Seaforth’s heather-and-fern. 
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@ truly masculine. The Clans: 
(Shaving Lotion, Talc and Hair D 
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IN CANADA AT SUGHTLY HIGHER PRICES 


they are against the Communists, They’re 
making your country a proving ground for 
their new war machinery . . . so they can 
get the jump on the democracies.” 

That is the film’s only political speech 
—and its sole mention of Fascism by 
name. Franco’s legions are called National- 
ists; the assorted Loyalists are Republi- 
cans (a good, respectable word); and the 
introduction of a bungling French Com- 
munist commissar and a _ contrastingly 
practical emissary from Stalin splits ideo- 
logic hairs to a point of ultimate confusion 
unless you clearly recall the corresponding 
passages in the book. 

In general, it is advisable to regard 
FWTBT as a poignant, ill-starred ro- 
mance, played against a grimly melodra- 
matic background. Even here, though, the 
film leaves a good deal to be desired. Di- 
rector Sam Wood does manage to whip 
the action into a superb fury of excitement 
and suspense in his scenes of carnage— 
particularly in the climactic destruction of 


the bridge, and in EI Sordo’s gallant, hope- ° 


less delaying action on a vulnerable moun- 
taintop. Yet such moments only infre- 
quently break a series of garrulous, though 
artistically arranged, close-ups in a story 
that lacks the variety to sustain its exces- 
sive running time. 

Fortunately, Paramount has had the 
luck and enterprise to assemble a distin- 
guished group of actors for the i impersona- 
tion of some of the most arresting char- 
acters to appear on the screen in a long 
time. For reasons that are immediately 
apparent, co-stars Bergman and Cooper 
were the author's choice for the principal 
roles; it is hard to imagine an improve- 
ment in either characterization. Yet it is 
the film’s supporting performances that 
maintain its grip on the earthy realities 
involved. 

Possibly because she is the best-realized 
character in the book, Pilar dominates the 
film just as she dominates the guerrilla 
hide-out in the mountains. And as Pilar, 
the Greek actress, Katina Paxinou (mak- 
ing her screen debut) takes brilliant ad- 
vantage of every facet in a fascinating 
role. Almost as good is Akim Tamiroff’s 


_ surly, subtle characterization of the brut- 


ish, unpredictable Pablo, and Joseph Cal- 
leia, Vladimir Sokoloff,-Mikhail Rasunmy, 
and Fortunio Bonanova, among others, 
are eminently the illiterate warriors Hem- 
ingway had in mind. 


{In spite of studio officials’ indignant de- 
nials, Drew Pearson and others continued 
to report various attempts by the Spanish 
Government to block production of the 
Paramount film. One of Franco’s agents in 
Washington is said to have made overtures 
to this end to our State Department, and 
it has also been stated in print—without 
contradiction from Paramount—that a 
Franco representative in Hollywood tack- 
led Sam Wood on the subject. Because 
only those directly concerned with the 


_ production were permitted to see the film 


before its release, Wood was able to stall 
effectively. “How do you know we’re film- 


Lucky” ' 
professional “atthe Beverly Hills Tennis 
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ing the story as it was in the book?” he 
demanded. “We could be filming just a 
love story.” Whether or not he was re- 
mains a matter of opinion. It is interest- 
ing to note that Franco’s objections were 
said not to have been based on the film 
itself but on the advertising the picture 
would give the book—thus stimulating its 
sales. 


Boy Meets Purl 


The seuthor of RKO-Radio’s “Mr. 
is one Milton, Holmes, a former 


Club, who wrote his first story when he 
was down on his luck and showed it to 
Cary Grant when he was feeling op- 
timistic. What Grant saw in this, his initial 
solo-starring film, was a gaudy chance to 





Grant tended to his knitting 


play a draft-dodging gangster who loads 
‘the dice against a social war-relief agency 
until a determined heiress (Laraine Day) 
gentles him in the ways of righteousness 
and the war effort. 

From the standpoint of Grant’s faithful 
feminine admirers, the story was un- 
doubtedly worth the money (Holmes 


’ picked up $30,000 down and a ten-week 


contract at $500 the week). However, 
while the script has its bright and original 
moments, the over-all theme of redemp- 
tion is as realistic as Hans Christian An- 
dersen, and occasionally several times as 
arch, 

In one of the coyer scenes, wherein the 
good Helen Hokinsonish ladies of the 
agency railroad Grant into a knitting bee, 
Director H. C. Potter struck a snag. 
Grant proved so embarrassed about dis- 
playing his dexterity in the humble do- 
mestic art that he refused to let still 
photographers catch him plying the 
needles unattended. 
























Private Pringle is a lot of people—an 
endless column of young men andwomen 
in U. S. armed forces—with a husky 
appetite that calls for tens of thousands 
of meals every day in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels and dining cars. 


Add to that our tremendously in- 
creased wartime civilian patronage... 
plus the serious difficulties brought on 
by food rationing and the scarcity of 


RESTAURANTS 





help ...and you can see why we have 
our hands full these days. 


Despite these things we do our best 
to give prompt service to everyone— 
the armed forces and civilians as well. 
When that’s impossible, we’re sure you 
agree Private Pringle comes first. 


Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—appreciate 
your good-humored understanding of 
this situation. We promise you the old- 
time Fred Harvey hospitality will be back 
again —just as soon as the war is won. 


° SHOPS - HOTELS = 





IF YOU COULD SEE how 
eagerly your boy or girl in 
service opens letters from 

back home, you’d write every day! 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private Prin- 
gle in the various 
branches of U. S. 
armed forces. 





DINING CARS 








ENTERTAINMENT 


Hands Across the Table 


Palms outstretched, nerves quivering, 
she will almost always ask: “Do you see a 
uniform in my hand? Will he be going far 
away?” When it’s his turn he, too, will be 
interested in the possibilities of uniforms 
and distant travel. But where she’s all 
a-flutter and frankly curious, he’ll be on 
the defiant side, with a touch of show-me- 
if-you-can. 

This is a typical scene in almost any 
night club these days. Fortune tellers, 
seers, and clairvoyants of all kinds are as 
busy as they want to be, and nearly every 
supper club with any pretentions has one 
kind or another on hand to amuse the 
customers. In New York, two ladies 
dominate the trade—but they will have 
you know quickly that they are NOT 
fortune tellers but chirognomists. (Palm- 
ists to you.) Diana, who came to the 
Monte Carlo within the last year from the 
Edgewater Beach in Chicago, is the newest 
darling of the smart set. Doris, who has 
held forth at the Versailles for nearly nine 
years, is now almost a Manhattan institu- 
tion with an established following which 
literally haunts the club at any- and 
all hours. 

Both of these one-name ladies were 
palmists for interest’s and amusement’s 
sake until they needed to palm some extra 
money. Diana, an Englishwoman whose 
real name is a closely guarded trade secret, 
has only been commercializing her talent 
for the last two years. Doris, who used to 
be a show girl named Lyola Whyte, is an 





Doris (left) and Diana don’t always tell what they see in the hands of Manhattan’s muddled millions 


older hand at the game and says she 
learned her trade from “an old Chinee” in 
the Hawaiian Islands. Both of them want 
to write—although Doris admits that- if 
she printed what she knows she’d have ‘to 
get out of town fast. 

Neither will tell a customer if she sees 
impending death, and each tries to em- 
phasize the constructive, for they feel 
there’s already enough drabness and un- 
happiness in the average life. They natu- 
rally prefer hands which tell of a full life, 
although Doris says: “Sometimes there’s 
nothing in the hand, and I’m not good at 
telling pretty stories.” A pure escapist 
type, Diana says, carries few telltale 
marks. 

Marriages and babies are always in the 
hand—but how legal is another matter in- 
deed. Doris bemoans the fact that there 
are no children any more. Even 14- and 
15-year-olds, she says, are very grown-up 
and already know everything. Diana finds 
the up-and-coming career woman the 
most intelligent to read. Both admit that 
people’s marital lives are a complete 
mess, but men are easier to read than 
women because they are more honest 
with themselves. 

Doris once told a pleasant, mild-man- 
nered man that he had great talents as a 
comedian and that he ought to be very 
famous and a millionaire but that she 
couldn’t find a real profession for him. He 
was Hellzapoppin’s Ole Olsen. She also 
told Geraldine Farrar she ought to be in 
the theater. Her favorite story on herself, 
though, is about the war. “For seven or 
eight years,” she confesses, “I’ve been 
sending people to foreign countries. Now 
if I’d just been psychic, I would have 
known why.” 
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Graphic House photos 








SCIENCE 
Soldiers and Sex 


Most of the questions which the young 
soldier forgot to ask his father are answered 
in “Psychology for the Fighting Man,” 
published this week (with an initial run of 
150,000 copies) by The Infantry Journal 
and Penguin Books. Prepared by the Na- 
tional Research Council with the collabora- 
tion of Science Service, this 456-page, 
25-cent Baedeker for the soldier’s mind is 
intended to guide him through the never- 
never mental lands that range from “three- 
dimension seeing with two eyes” to “panic 
ripeness.” But its most notable contribu- 
tion to modern military psychology is a 
completely forthright discussion of a sol- 
dier’s gnawing, incessant hunger and what 
he hungers for: 





Asovut Foop: Men recently arrived in 
the service can eat all the good food they 
require and yet leave the table hungry 
... They think this hunger is for food ... 
Actually it is for other satisfactions inti- 
mately associated with eating . . . The truth 
is that they are homesick . . . They want 
their wives or mothers . . . They may 
smoke or drink to excess . . . or, para- 
doxically, [they] develop a sudden aversion 
to food. 

The confusion in men’s minds as to just 
what they want is due partly to the fact 
that the two great desires of the flesh— 
hunger for food and hunger for sex—be- 
come joined or mixed in curious ways . . - 
Hunger for one is frequently expressed as 
hunger for the other . . . Since the earliest 








SEATTLE ... HOME PORT 
OF THE NORTH PACIFIC FISHING FLEET 


Ento the turbulent waters of the North 
Pacific sail hundreds of rugged fishing 
boats to harvest MORE THAN HALF OF ALL 
NoRTH AMERICA’S CANNED FISH PRODUCTS! 
Salmon alone is a $50,000,000 industry in 
this area. Seattle is supply base for most 
of this vast North Pacific operation. Prod- 
ucts of the fleet flow through Seattle, and 
here is where the fishermen own their 
homes — where their boats are built, re- 
paired and provisioned. Today, as it goes 
about its regular business, the fishing fleet 
patrols Northern waters. Fishing is a 
huge industry contributing millions to 
the PERMANENT prosperity of Seattle! 
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resources for continued growth. Seattle has become 

America’s 18th city through development of fishing, 

timber, agriculture, sea trade. Yet even these resources. 

oe scarcely been touched. This remarkable city 

eserves a substantial place in your plans— present S$ , 2 

and future! The TIMES ‘is Seattle’s “home-town” EATTLE IME Ss 
paper — preferred in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. Seattle, Washington 

Represented by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


SEATTLE is more than one of HEAD AND SHOULDERS eal ABOVE ALL SEATTLE PAPERS 
America’s richest war-time markets. While it ranks 
among the leaders in war production, it has ample 9 
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months of his life the satisfaction of hunger 
has been associated with the loving care 
and affection of another person—first his 
mother, later, perhaps his wife. It is for 
this reason, quite as much as because of 
actual nutritional needs, that an army 
marches on its stomach. IIl fed, the soldier 
feels lonely and rejected . . . unless he 
is fortunate enough to understand such 
feelings ... 


Asout Sex: This is the second great 
desire of the flesh . . . In the course of 
man’s life, this need is modified, changed, 
and disguised ... 

Although medical officers try to keep 
them out of the Army, a sexually abnormal 
man who finds satisfaction only with other 
men may get in. Some have no feeling of 
shame over their homosexuality. If they 
are content with quietly seeking the satis- 
faction of their sexual needs with others of 
their own kind, their perversion may 
go unnoticed. It is possible that they 
may even turn out to be excellent sol- 
diers. 

The man whose homosexuality develops 
for the first time in a situation where he 
cannot have normal satisfaction may be 
only mildly disturbed, but it is more likely 
that he will suffer strong feelings of guilt. 
So long as he is thus seriously worried and 
dissatisfied, the chances are that he may 


be all right again when he returns to— 


normal conditions of life. But he should put 
up a strong fight and at the same time 
find some other outlet for his sex drive 
as soon as he can. 


Asout Letters From Home: The normal 
soldier who can indulge in promiscuous 
sexual activity without disgust or a feeling 
of guilt may have a good fighting spirit 
and be an efficient soldier, but his be- 
havior and loose talk may rouse the sexual 
needs of men of more complicated char- 
acter who cannot resort to such direct 
satisfaction without a resulting mental 
conflict and remorse. Separation from 
home, for soldiers of this kind, means 
much more than merely sexual deprivation. 
It means the loss of innumerable and in- 
tangible delights of feminine companion- 
ship and love, which may have been a 
part of their pre-army life. 

If the cherished one at home sends 
constant reassurances of undeviating faith- 
_fulness, expressions of pride in what her 
man: is doing for his country, gifts and 
letters in abundance, the soldier will find 
it much less difficult to keep his spirits 
high and resolutions firm. -If, however, a 
soldier is denied these substitute satisfac- 
tions, then the feeling of loneness, especial- 
ly if he half-consciously wants to make his 
own girl suffer for her neglect of him, may 
drive him to seek sexual satisfaction with 
other women. 


Radar and Health 


Do the waves generated by radar (the 
radio-echo device that locates unseen 
planes scores of miles away) endanger the 
health and fertility of those who work 


with them? Lt. Comdr. L. E. Daily, Navy 
doctor, after studying radar’s effects on 45 
men, reports in the July Naval Medical 
Bulletin that: 


Some subjects experienced mild headaches 
and a feeling that their faces were flushed 
. . . These symptoms disappeared when di- 
rect exposure ceased . . . Ability of men to 
father children was undiminished . . . A 
theory that radar waves might cause bald- 
ness was disproved . . . No symptoms were 
felt at distances greater than 4 feet from a 
transmitter or antenna. 


The general conclusion is that while no 
evidence of physical damage was discov- 
ered the practice of shielding the radar 
personnel and subjecting them to peri- 
odic physical examinations should be 
continued. 


A new peacetime use for radar is sug- 
gested by Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, editor 
of Electronics Industries. He notes that 
astronomers probably will seize upon the 
device as an instrument for checking the 
distances of the nearer celestial bodies. 
For instance, a radar beam focused at 
the moon would echo back to the earth 
in about two and a half seconds, showing 
the moon’s distance to be 240,000 miles. 
Similarly, radar echoes from Mars (when 
closest to the earth) would return in six 
minutes, and from Venus in four and a 
half minutes. 


FOURTH ESTATE 
Mr. S. Goes to Weikinton 


Elmer Davis was just back from lam. 
basting Washington correspondents be- 
fore the Boston Newspaper Guild conven- 
tion (NEWSWEEK, June 28). His capital 
press conference was registering reproach, 
Suddenly, someone asked Davis: “Do you 
know Mr. D.C. Speaker?” The OWI head 
scratched his silver thatch and confessed 
he hadn’t had the pleasure. And while six 
Associated Press staff men sat grimly si- 
lent, a Washington local reporter cracked: 
“He’s a gent they keep liquored up over 
in a Mayflower Hotel room to feed them 
pipe dreams.” 

But D.C. Speaker was no rumpot. Con- 
ceived three months ago by the agile men- 
tality of Kent Cooper, AP executive direc- 
tor, this mythical character was born jn 
the clattering precincts of the press asso- 
ciation’s Washington office on June 15, 
and the nativity recorded with this sober 
announcement, sent on. AP wires: 


NOTE TO EDITORS 

INFORMATIVELY THE WASHINGTON 
STORY FILED TODAY AT 12:54 PEW 
QUOTING “D.C. SPEAKER” CONTAINS 
NEWS OBTAINED FROM AUTHENTIC 
SOURCES WHICH CANNOT BE DIS. 
CLOSED. “SPEAKER,” A _ FICTITIOUS 





CHARACTER REPRESENTING SUCH 
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Mr. D. C. Speaker, AP’s mythical mogul, appraises the Washington scene 
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War Plant 


Southern cotton is fine... for sheets and 
towels and little girls’ dresses. 


It’s fine, too... for the smokeless powder used 
in shells and bullets... for tents and machine 
gun belts and uniforms... for more than 11,000 
different products in U. S. Army specifications. 


But cotton is just one of the many vital prod- 
ucts which the Southland is contributing to 
help win the war. There’s coal and oil and steel. 
Timber and aluminum. Food and chemicals. 
And they all ride to war in the freight trains 
of the Southern Railway System. 

The men and women of the Southern know 
that this fighting freight is potent poison to 
America’s enemies. So they bring a fighter’s 


devotion to their jobs. — 


“Look Ahead . 





A fast freight schedule is set up...then some- 
one figures a way to make it faster. 


Every freight train is loaded to the limit... 
then someone finds a way to raise the limit. 


Repairs are made in record time...then some- 
one proceeds to break the record. 

This ability and ingenuity, invaluable in time 
of war, will be a rich asset to the South in 
peacetime. For these men and women of the 
Southern Railway will carry the goods of the 
New South ...with the same energy and efhi- 
ciency with which they now rush fighting freight 
to war. 


Erweet €. Rovers 


President 


. « Look South” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“HOLIDAY HAIR” 


MANY GET 17 I A GARDEN T00/ 
















DRY, WILD as a wolf! Is that the kind 
of hair you get on holidays? When you 
play tennis, golf or baseball —does sun 
and wind dry out your hair? When you 
dive in for a swim—water may rob 
your hair of natural oils. 


“HOLIDAY HAIR” —Many get it in a 
garden, too. Does your hair get drier 
and more unruly than ever—as the 
sun heats down—as you hoe and cul- 
tivate your victory vegetables? Then 
‘use Kreml on sun-and-water dried hair. 











DON’T USE GREASE on “Holiday Hair” 
—unless you like that shiny, plastered- 
down look which jitterbugs often pre- 
fer when they dress up for a rug-cutting 
session. Otherwise, try Kreml, to help 
your hair look its natural best. 


“KREML IS RIGHT” thousands de- 
clare—‘“‘for better-groomed hair.” 
Right because it’s never drying like 
use of too much water. Right be- 
cause it’s never sticky or greasy. 
Kreml gives your scalp a fresher, 
cleaner feeling, while making hair 
easier to comb. 


~ KREML 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching oft scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair—when excessive exposure to sun, wind or water has made 
it dry and brittle. Use Krem! daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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SOURCES, WILL BE QUOTED FROM 
TIME TO TIME ON WASHINGTON DE. 
VELOPMENTS OF NEWS INTEREST, As 
AN AP NOVELTY ENTERPRISE. K.C, 
N.Y. 


Since then “D.C. Speaker”* has spouted 
a melange of speculation, informed back- 
ground, and, occasionally, noteworthy 
scoops, including a forecast of the Truman 
committee’s scorching of Curtiss-Wright. 
Inevitably some AP members expressed 
concern lest he become a mouthpiece for 
biased news. But the AP’s intentions were 
exactly the opposite. 

For years, few things have bothered 
Cooper more than the increasing penchant 
of important people for saying impor- 
tant things without attribution to them- 
selves. They became, instead “authorita- 
tive sources” and this, by reason of over- 
use, became almost anything at all. To 
Cooper, this left the AP out on a limb, 
The advent of the OWI and the subse- 
quent disappearance of many government 
agencies as quotable news sources made 
him squirm more than ever. Experiments 
began. 

In Washington, a name list was drawn 
up from which the executive director and 
other New York executives could make a 
choice. Rejections included “Guy Gallery,” 
too suggestive of a straight legislative re- 
port; “D.C. Observer,” too pompous; and 
“J. Percy Potomac,” too corny. Before 
D.C. Speaker saw the light of day, the 
Washington phone book was checked to 
make sure he wasn’t there. 

For a while W. L. Beale Jr., AP Wash- 
ington news editor, fattened the embryo 
Speaker on the liveliest speculative or ex- 
clusive piece of the day. This was edited 
experimentally into Speaker style. Finally 
the great day came and Speaker was al- 
lowed to speak. An original no by-line pol- 
icy was withdrawn from stories contain- 
ing his name, and Paul Miller, AP bureau 
chief, worked up staffer zeal by posting 
member accolades on the bulletin board. 
To date, story ideas from members total 
more than 400. Among those used were the 
FBI analysis of the causes of the Detroit 
race riot and the prospect of F.D.R.’s 
good health outlasting a fourth term. And 
by hanging on Speaker an estimate of the 
probability of enemy bombings of U.S. 
cities (which a high War Department of- 
ficial gave out at a press conference) the 
AP got a better play than either UP or 
INS. To them the story came from “an 
authoritative source.” 

The AP describes Speaker “as a method 








*Mr. Speaker’s nearest spiritual relative was 
undoubtedly Godfrey G. Gloom, the aged Jel- 
fersonian from Amity, Ind.,-whom Elmer Davis 

roduced for the benefit of The New York 

imes at the Democratic convention of 1920. 
Gloom continued to propound his views at all 
Democratic and Republican conventions at- 
tended by Davis through 1936. Then, right 
after the Democrats had renominated Mr. 
Roosevelt in Philadelphia, the synthetic sage 
dodged a car ing a radio commentator, 
only to be knocked down by a press photog: 
rapher on a motorcycle, and so met an untime- 
ly “death” at 86. 
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eee) 
OM of handling news from authentic but un- 
DE. quotable sources, legitimately obtained ... 


a device for presenting such news without 
.C. cluttering up each paragraph with such 
qualifications as ‘usually reliable sources 
who decline to be quoted by name,’ etc. 
ted _. . Speaker adheres to the fundamental 
AP rules of accuracy, impartiality, and 


thy complete objectivity in reporting . . . This 
nae is not a joke.” 

ght. However, Speaker still is an experiment. 
ssed He will stand or fall on his own record 
for and, of course, on member acceptance. To 
ve date this is about 90 per cent, and last 
ail week the little man had pried his way in- 

e 


| to such august columns as those of The 
nant Christian Science Monitor and The New 
onnd York Times (the latter, by the sports-page 
vad back door). But The Detroit Free Press 
rita- dissented editorially: “‘Mr. Speaker’s’ 
emergence suggests at least one horrible 


_ To possibility to be avoided at all costs—a 

imb, revival of ‘W. H. Spokesman.’ If it should 

ibse- turn out, as it might well, that the lat- 

nent ter loved the former like Jesse Jones loves 

nade Henry Wallace, a battle might result that 

ents would rock the Republic’s foundations. 
Human feuds we can stand, but not a bat- 

went tle between two myths locked in ghostly 

and combat.” 

ke a 

ery,” ° a 

ere.  Dateline—Sicily 

— In the press room of the Allied Head- 

. rw quarters the electric light sickened in the 

: ‘| ~ first streaks of a blistering Tunisian dawn. 


More than 100 American and British cor- 
Vash. respondents had been roused at 4 in the 
morning. Unshaven, sweating, and edgy 
they now jammed the narrow space. For 
dited an hour they stared at a big topographical 
| map of Sicily, the only break in four naked 


mally walls 

-_ It was a Scottish colonel, burnt brick- 
Faced red from fierce desert sun, who finally 
sin broke the torment of waiting. In his hand 
sting he held a hat containing the names of a 
ale dozen news agencies. Deprecating the early 


total hour, he calmly drew lots to fix the or- 


ve the ders of filing invasion dispatches. INS was 
etroit first. Then came UP, AP, Reuters. The 
) Rs hand-picked news corps fell on their type- 
‘And writers. They were unaware that at 4:05 
of the Algiers time (12:05 New York time) 


U.S. CBS had already picked up an OWI flash 


nt of on the invasion of Sicily, and two min- 
) the utes later had it on the air. 
OP or _ This minor upset ushered in a shatter- 
a “an ing week for American cable editors. In 
vain they waited for their own eyewitness 
athe accounts to pour off the wires and pri- 
ote vately thanked God for the press pools. 
ve was Not until the end of last week, when a 
ed Jef- freshet of close-quarter news from Sicily 
Davis finally burst through still unexplained bot- 
= tlenecks, was all forgiven. 
~~ Of the Americans who landed, the 
a bearded John Thompson of The Chicago 
, Tah Tribune, amateur parachutist as well as 


, reporter, got through a graphic pre-writ- 
ic sage 


Pe ten story when the invasion broke. Then 
tae Ig {ot five days all was blank. At last_ his 
intime- story came telling how he had floated to 


earth, with his typewriter descending on 


a 


3-STEP MENNEN SHAVE 
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a separate parachute and later recovered. 
Missing a wheat field, he tore through an 
olive grove, wrenching his knee and crack- 
ing a rib. Subsequent paratrooper skir- 
mishes allowed him no time to bemoan his 
injuries. And during the attacks the type- 
writer was stolen. ’ 

In the middle of the week Dana Adams 
Schmidt of UP bobbed up with Mont- 
gomery’s Eighth Army. Clinton Green and 
Michael Chinigo of INS shortly after be- 
gan to round out a running account of 
Patton’s Seventh Army started by Noel 
Monks of The London Daily Mail. Harold 
Boyle was among the first AP men to get 
into print, following H. R. Knickerbocker 
of The Chicago Sun, Scripps-Howard col- 
umnist Ernie Pyle, John Gunther of 
NANA, and others. 

But it was the tall, skinny, and red- 
haired Ross Munro, Canadian Press vet- 
eran at 29, who carried away honors with 
a 7%-hour beat on the landing of the 
Canadians near Pachino. Exactly how this 
was done CP would not reveal. But rival 
editors figured it out for themselves. They 
concluded that Munro probably had his 
scoop carried by patrol boat or catapult 
plane to Malta, whence it was raidioed to 
London and cabled to America. 


{ Known to friends as “The Cleric,” Mun- 
ro looks and talks exactly like a precise 
young Presbyterian minister. Nevertheless 
he has been with the Canadian Army since 
1939 and trained with them even before 
the war broke out. Of remote Scottish de- 
scent, he was born into a Toronto news- 
paper family, and after getting out of the 
University of Toronto at once went to 
work for CP. He landed in Britain on one 
of the 50 American destroyers traded to 
Britain for bases. There for three years 
he has lived, eaten, and slept with the 
army and has the reputation of knowing 
practically every officer, batman, and com- 
mon soldier by name. 

Though last week Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King protested that Canada fails to 
get its rightful share of recognition in the 
war effort, Munro, singlehanded, has come 
close to undermining the complaint. His 
voluminous reporting for three years on 
names, ranks, regiments, baseball, and 
football games has been highlighted bril- 
liantly on four occasions: the Spitzbergen 
and Dieppe raids; the North African land- 
ing; and now Sicily. His Dieppe story, in 
which he told with great power how half 
his comrades were wounded before land 
action got under way, was the best on the 
raid. 

A less somber high point in Munro’s 
wartime beat was his meeting with a Ca- 
nadian nurse, Lt. Helen-Marie Stevens of 
Dunville, Ont. Early in 1941 the Café 
de Paris in London was bombed. There, 
on the job, was tiny Lieutenant Stevens. 
Lacking disinfectant, she used champagne 
to cleanse wounds and took charge like 
a veteran. Munro interviewed her. They 
were both smitten and later married. So 
far the Munros have spent eight days to- 
gether. 
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Mullin—N. Y. World-Telegram 


Their grapes of wrath ‘had a bitter taste for the Dodgers 











SPORTS 


Bums’ End 


The Brooklyn Dodgers are through. 
And not only is the team dead, but so is 
the famous Brooklyn spirit. If this be trea- 
son, let the Society for the Prevention of 
Disparaging Remarks About Brooklyn 
make the most of it. 

Time was when the fans, with an in- 
feriority complex as big as a borough, high- 
jinxed the club along the road to fame. 
Incensed at Giant Manager Bill Terry’s 
1934 sneer “Is Brooklyn in the league?” 
they started a national crusade. The tu- 
mult and the shouting reached its highest 
pitch in 1941, when the club won the Na- 
tional League pennant. 

But something was phony in Flatbush. 
Last year, President Larry MacPhail pre- 
dicted that his team wouldn’t win the 
pennant. It didn’t. This season, the situ- 
ation is worse. Not bad enough to invoke 
sympathy or good enough to command 
praise, the team is torn by a dissension that 
broke into a disorderly blaze last week. 

For tiffing with Manager Leo Durocher, 
Pitcher Bobo Newsom, a nine-game win- 
ner, was traded to the St. Louis Browns 
for two pitchers who have won only one 
game between them. The players and local 
sports writers, by the way, sided with 
Newsom against Durocher. In addition, 
Outfielder Joe Medwick, bought for $125,- 
000 in 1940, was released to the New York 
Giants for the waiver price of $7,500. 

In dropping a star pitcher and a fading 
slugger, President Branch Rickey struck 
another curious note. He asked newspa- 
permen not to lose faith in the club: “This 
whole thing shortly will be a thing of the 
past . . . We may not win the pennant 





this season, but there will be other sea- 


The fans did not pounce on Rickey. The 
old-time fight was gone. In far-off Sicily, 
Cpl. Izzie Shaw of Brooklyn summed it 
up neatly: “Say, tell them Dodgers to get 
onna ball. They’re breakin’ the hearts of a 
lot of guys in this outfit.” 


‘Strike "Em Up’ DiMaggio 


The American League humbled the Na- 
tional League for the eighth time July 13 
by banging out a 5-3 victory at Shibe 
Park, Philadelphia, in the eleventh All- 
Star Game. The end was sighted in the 
second inning when Mort Cooper of the 
St. Louis Cardinals fed a fat pitch to 
Bobby Doerr of the Boston Red Sox. 
Doerr slammed it for a three-run home run. 

To the 31,938 spectators who paid $65,- 
174 toward the Bat and Ball Fund of the 
armed forces the surprise of the first arc- 
light midsummer classic was that Man- 
ager Joe McCarthy won the game without 
one of his vaunted Yankees. No Bill 
Dickey, no Charley Keller, no Joe Gordon, 
but—there was a DiMaggio. 


Torcn Bearer: Vincent Paul DiMag- 
gio, however, played ball with the Na- 
tional League. His younger brothers—Joe 
the Yankee Clipper and Dom the Boston 
Socker—in the armed forces, Vince has 
magnificently shouldered the DiMaggio 
baseball tradition. 

Although on the losing side, Vince was 
the star of the All-Stars, the only batter 
to have a perfect score with a single, triple, 
and a homer for two of his team’s three 
runs. In a way, it is ironical that fame came 
last to the first of the family’s ballplayers. 
Now 30, 3-A, and a Pittsburgh outfielder, 
Vince has been in baseball for eleven 


years. He was with the San Francisco 














The limousine is certainly in keeping with dignity .. . but 
not with the plowing job. Much better if the Boss would 
change his clothes, get down to earth, and get a tractor 
that would really do the work. 


The Boss has some kin-executives who also abjure 
tractors. While admitting the horse power of ‘‘the Comics’’ 
they sometimes think of them as an ‘‘undignified’’ medi- 
um. Now, seriously, is there anything “undignified” in 
good humor, high adventure, and wholesome entertain- 
ment? Is there anything ‘‘undignified’’ about using a 
tractor when you have a plowing job to do? 


Famous characters in The Comic Weekly, such as Jiggs 
& Maggie, Blondie, Toots & Caspar, Popeye and the 
Katzenjammers, depict life as it is. Prince Valiant re- 
kindles the flaming, gallant days when knighthood was 
in flower. Skippy is as real and lovable a lad as Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. Flash Gordon’s adventures 
are as fascinating as Jules Verne, in modern dress. Walt 
Disney’s Donald Duck has admirers who encompass.all 
mankind. 


But primarily Puck-The Comic Weekly is an enter- 
tainment medium designed to do a MAJOR advertising 
job. For example: 


I<<- Puck has a record of results which no sales- 


The Boss has a plowing job to do 





minded executive can ignore. In 1940 one large advertiser! 
bought eight color advertisements. In 1941 the schedule 
was increased to 28; and to 51 color advertisements in 
1942. More of this advertiser’s dollars went into Puck 
in 1942 than into any other publication. 


2... Surveys show that over 80% of all adults read the 
Comics. Three national weeklies deliver 293 adult readers 
per dollar invested in half-page or larger space, but Puck- 
The Comic Weekly delivers 717 adult readers per dollar 
invested in an average advertisement. 


3... Visibility and anrscamgt are tops because Puck 
accepts only a limited number of advertisements per issue. 
Space in Puck is a real franchise. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, distributed to more than 
6,250,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast, is read by over 20,000,000 people— 
men, women and children—and blankets the great indus- 
trial areas and most prosperous markets in the U.S.A. 


To gain a real understanding of Puck’s essential power 
and dignity, top executives—president, sales manager, 
and advertising manager, together with key men in the 
advertising agency—should see Puck’s analysis of “Your 
Customers of Tomorrow.’ Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York; Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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Seals in 1983 when a vacancy gave him 
the opportunity to talk brother Joe onto 
the team. One day Vince was injured and 
Joe took his place. Joe went onward and 
upward; Vince wandered around. 

In 1987, when Joe was a Yankee regular, 
the older DiMag got his break with the 
Boston Bees. He, too, was a dandy fielder 
and a power hitter, but he had a tendency 
to strike out. In fact, he led the league in 
strike-outs for two years—111 in 1937 and 
134 in 1938. Back to the minors for a year, 
he joined Cincinnati, then was traded to 
Pittsburgh in 1940 (the year brother Dom 
was an outstanding rookie) . 

This year Vince ranks with the league 
leaders in home runs (10) and runs batted 
in (51) and is making fans forget that 
Papa DiMaggio once said: “Joe, he’s a 
sock ’em all over the fence; Dominic, he’s a 
one smart boy; Vince, he’s a ver’ good, too, 
if only he don’t strike em up too much.” 


EDUCATION 


Analyzing the Schoolmarm 


To some school kids a teacher is an un- 
wavering automaton who exists for the 
sole purpose of making their lives miser- 
able; to others, she is a haloed heroine, a 
being of fantastic mental and spiritual pro- 
portions. Both conceptions are, of course, 
exaggerations. But they are based in fact 
—the paradoxical fact that a teacher im- 
presses her charges as being either devil 
or angel because she is extraordinarily hu- 
man. 

Because he realized that these extreme 
reactions were due to something more than 
youthful enthusiasm, Dr. Percival M. 
Symonds, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, set out to 
try to learn the whys of teachers’ personal- 
ities. Using as a laboratory a mental 
hygiene class, and as guinea pigs his 50 
teacher-pupils (only three of whom were 
men) , Dr. Symonds first gained the pupils’ 
confidence to a point where they would 
feel free enough to drag all the family 
skeletons out of the closet and then as- 
signed them to write brief autobiographies. 

Last week Dr. Symonds explained the 
results of his experiment. What he had 
discovered through an elaborate analysis 
of his students’ themes was that in every 
instance the teachers’ classroom actions 
were tied directly to their own childhood 
experiences. Some of the traits he felt were 
common to the development of teacher 
personality. 


‘ Home Life: Most of the 50 teachers 
came from large families whose high stand- 
ards of morality, cleanliness, honesty, etc., 
were kept up to snuff by domineering, 
strict mothers. Their fathers were either 
austere, gruff, cold men, or meek, hen- 
pecked individuals under the same domi- 
nation of the mother as the children. A 
third influence was either the rivalry or the 
friendship with brothers and sisters. 


Reaction: The flaming attack of an ex- 





asperated teacher on a defenseless child is 
the distorted outlet of childhood repres- 
sion. And the insecurity and inferiority 
that grows from a lack of warmth and 
love leads to a blighted emotional growth. 
Hence in the classroom this teacher dis- 
trusts her own power, is afraid both of 
herself and other people, and impresses her 
charges as harsh and unyielding. If, on 
the other hand, the teacher was able in her 
youth to “adopt” a baby brother or sister 
as an outlet for her desire to protect and 
care for someone, then she might be wor- 
shipped in the classroom. 


Sex: One of the chief reasons that the 
vast majority of women teachers is unmar- 
ried was found by Dr. Symonds to be due 
primarily to a family background of prud- 
ishness so extreme as to fill the teacher- 
child with warping, narrowing inhibitions. 
The repression was due either to her moth- 
er’s constant ridicule when the girl first be- 
came interested in boys or to a fear of her 


- father’s whippings, later transferred into a 


fear of attack by other men. Teaching 
glia the living of a circumscribed 
ife. 


Needs: Despite the seemingly psycho- 
pathic coloring these experiences indicate, 
84 per cent of the teachers sought achieve- 
ment in their work—in other words, they 
constantly strove to be better teachers. 
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ART 


Bonanza Banzai! 


When Alien Property Custodian Leo T. 
Crowley took over the three Yamanaka & 
Co. stores in New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago, the idea was to clamp down on Japa- 
nese-owned business; making a profit was 
secondary. Gradually the stocks of art 
objects, .mostly Chinese, are being liqui- 
dated, and last week the government told 
the results to date: $108,000 in income 
taxes to the Treasury; $60,000 in dividends 
to the Alien Property Custodian; $62,500 
in rents to landlords. Salaries and expenses 
will be deducted and the Treasury will get 
what is left. The government figures full 
liquidation eventually will bring. in 
$1,550,000. One way to make payment to 
Japan: The money would buy and load 
with bombs half a dozen B-25s—the 
Mitchell bomber used in the raid on Tokyo. 


The Drawing Room Twins 


At the turn of the century it was almost 
a social error not to be etched by Paul 
Helleu or drawn by John Singer Sargent. 
So the social ladies who work for the Co- 
ordinating Council of French Relief So- 
cieties in New York had to look little 
farther than their own homes when they 











Toujours Paris: While France as a whole may be ragged and starved, 
for some 2,000 Nazi collaborators High Fashion still flourishes. With a carte 
de haute couture, they may buy—and for a price—these Obré and Patou cock- 
tail gowns (left) made of wool and brocaded satin. Or, for theater and dining 
out, they may prefer one of these Maggy Rouff creations of paillette em- 
broidered crepe, taffeta, and velvet. Black aigrettes or a muff of ostrich feath- 
ers complete “ces élégantes toilettes.” The sketches are from a French fashion 
magazine which was received recently in England. 





Im straphanging... 
but lm getting to work on time 


“I could wait for another car, but then I'd be late for 
work. I figure that every minute counts when you're 
working on fighting equipment that our soldiers need. 
“Some of the boys think it doesn’t matter if they’re 
a few minutes late but if you multiply that few min- 
utes by every man in our shop you lose a lot of hours. 
The more we work, the quicker your boy and mine 
will get back home.” 
te ve The Army-Navy ‘E’ Pennant flies 
at Baldwin for the production of Army tanks, gun- 
mounts, gun tubes and other material for our armed 
forces. Locomotives, diesel engines, ship propellers, 


testing machines and instruments, and hydraulic 


presses, are some of the wartime—and peacetime— 
products of the Baldwin shops that are so impor- 
tant to Victory. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Pas Chr boys will win the battles but you must win the war 
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Both Helleu and Sargent (right) drew Mrs. Munn as she grew up 


planned a benefit show of the two artists’ 
work, Easily they collected 40 Helleu 
pastel portraits and etchings and 22 Sar- 
gent drawings for the exhibit, which on 
Bastille Day opened for the summer in 
the council’s Madison Avenue home across 
the courtyard from Coty’s Women’s Mili- 
tary Services Club. 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt produced 
an Helleu etching of Mme. Louis Jacques 
Balsan, the former Consuelo Vanderbilt 
who was once the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Mrs. Helleu-Orosdi, Helleu’s daughter, con- 
tributed her own portrait by Sargent. Mrs. 
Wanamaker Munn is the only subject pres- 
ent in both Helleu and Sargent versions, 
but they illustrate the contrast in the work 
of these two artists, who were close friends. 
The Helleu portrays a sweet and charming 
young girl, drawn softly and delicately. 
The Sargent, later in date, is a straightfor- 
ward young woman, drawn with dash and 
style. 

Helleu’s beautiful women—he refused to 
draw ugly or old ones—are reduced to a 
common denominator of loveliness which 
closely resembles the Gibson Girl. Sargent, 
on the other hand, painted everyone, even 
women, as he saw them. His portraits 
were unflattering but authentic. He didn’t 
think of his sitters or delve into their souls; 
he only tried to paint them as they were. 
If some accused him of being a ferocious 
satirist, Sargent only countered in his seri- 
ous, honest way: “I chronicle; I do not 
judge.” He once wrote a protesting hus- 
band: “I have very often been reproached 
with giving a hard expression to ladies’ 
portraits, especially when I have retained 
some look of intelligence in a face, besides 
amiability, as I consider myself forced to 
do in this case.” 

The difference in artistic approach 
stemmed from fundamental differences in 
personality. Helleu, born in Brittany, was 
a volatile Frenchman who left his bourgeois 
home at 18 to make his way alone in the 
disapproved world of art. He loved women, 
society, and the yacht on which he took 
his family to Cannes in the winter, to 
Cowes in the summer, and to Deauville 


for the races. Too fastidious to work in an 
ordinary studio, the tall, thin, and bearded 
artist painted in a Louis XV drawing room 
with white satin upholstery and draperies. 

The 6-foot Sargent, also bearded, was 
sturdy of build and steady of character. A 
typical Anglo-Bostonian, he was born of 
American parents in Florence, educated in 
France, spent most of his life in England, 
but frequently visited in Boston. He, too, 
was lionized by society, but his intimate 
friends were chiefly artists and literary 
folk. His biographers invariably emphasize 
his “sterling” qualities. To illustrate’ his 
generosity, they tell how one day, when 
the struggling 18-year-old Helleu was in 
the depths of despair, Sargent, at 22 al- 
ready a success, climbed up to his small 
Paris studio and insisted upon buying for 
no less than 1,000 francs a pastel which 
Helleu had just thrown on the floor in dis- 
gust. That was the first 1,000-franc note 
Helleu had ever seen, and it marked the 
turning point in his career, according to 
Sargent’s biographers. 

Sargent is famous chiefly for his tre- 
mendous portraits of such dignitaries as 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, President Wilson, John D. Rocke- 
feller, the Duke and Duchess of Portland, 
etc. But about 1910 when he was 54 he got 
tired of painting “paughtraits” and thence- 
forth did chiefly charcoal and pencil heads 
of the kind in this show. He did so many 
that one diplomat found he could safely 
say to almost any dinner partner: “And 
how do you like your Sargent drawing?” 

Helleu, on the other hand, never got 
tired of his career of etching beautiful so- 
ciety women. Once, when the artist arrived 
in New York for his annual stay of a 
month or two, a reporter wanted to know 
whether he thought girls of the working 
class fit subjects to paint too. “Assuredly, 
beauty is of no class,” Helleu replied demo- 
cratically. “Intelligence, education have 
little to do with it. The slum girl is as 
lovely as a girl with governesses. I have 
no way of meeting her, though. I dare not 
speak to her, and I cannot meet her at the 
theater, the soirée, the tea.” 


RELIGION 


‘In the Beginning .. -” - 


It was hot under the big tent, and the 
light glistened on the black faces of the 
Holy Rollers as they stomped and shouted 
and sang their way to salvation. Then out 
of nowhere twelve white pigeons fluttered 
above the sweating crowd. Their eyes 
white, the Georgia Negroes rolled ecstati- 
cally on the sawdust floor. “Gideon, Gideon 
—halleluiah—glory, glory!” they shouted. 
The Lord had made himself known. 

But the old preacher, despite his fervor, 
did not credit the visitation. He caught the 
little white boy who had climbed up the 
Baptist Church steeple to capture his 
twelve “doves” and release them in the 
crowd, and he marched his captive off to 
be arrested for disturbing the peace. To 
get revenge the boy took a razor blade 
and cut a 50-foot strip off the canvas tent. 
To hide the telltale canvas he made it into 
a glider. Such was the beginning of Col. 
Robert L. Scott’s flying career. 

But years later, carrying the mail in an 
open cockpit through the blizzards of the. 
Great Lakes region, flying a dead-reckoned 
course across the Atlantic, and serving as 
a one-man air force against the Japanese 
in Burma, Colonel Scott came to believe 
that a power bigger than his own brought 
him through his incredible list of escapes. 

His book, “God Is My Co-Pilot,” (277 





‘pages. Scribners. $2.50), is the story of 


these escapes, but it is also a story of men 
—General Chennault, under whom Scott 
served with.the China Air Task Force; 
Paxton, Hill, and Alison, aces of the Fly- 
ing Tigers. Together these men strafed and 
bombed and outfought the Japs all over 
occupied China and even Hong Kong after 
it was in enemy hands. Scott has some- 
times been called the greatest of them all. 
His own idea of giving the credit to God 
does not destroy that reputation. 


Babylon-on-the-Potomac 


Preceding the meeting in Chicago last 
week which named him ‘head of his 
church’s Washington area, Methodist 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes declared bit- 
terly that his see city is “leading the 
American booze parade.”* 

“The capital is head over heels in in- 
dulgence and all that goes with it,” he 
said. “Drinking and drunkenness in Wash- 
ington are fearful. 

“Washington likes to blame it on vis- 
itors. Most of Washington is composed of 
outsiders these days, but it is strange that 
those who flocked to Washington just 
happened to be people of extraordinary 
alcoholic capacity and desire.” 





*Bishop Hughes came out of retirement to 
hold the position unofficially after his eces- 
sor, Bishop Adna W. Leonard, was killed in an 
airplane crash in Iceland (Newsweek, May 
17). The meeting made his status official—he 
is to serve as Acting Bishop of the area until 
—_ June, when a permanent Bishop will be 
chosen. 
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No Place for a Strip Tease! 


When Radar signals the enemy’s 
approach and you’ve got to get 
upstairs in a matter of minutes— 
you want an engine cover that can 
be stripped off fast. 


That’s why, today, millions of 
Crown Zippers are at the fighting 
fronts—not only on engine covers 
but. on covers for guns and half- 
tracks—covers that fit more snug- 
ly to give more protection.They’re 
used on life-saving suits, too, 
sleeping bags and scores of other 
types of military equipment. 


With Crown Zippers military 
equipment can be gotten into ac- 
tion in a fraction of the time it 
would take with other fasteners. 


For Crown Zippers—unlike the 
ordinary type of zipper—are die- 
cast. That means they can be 
made bigger and sturdier, made 
to zip in arcs and circles, made to 
work faster and smoother under 
all sorts of conditions. 


Crown was the first of the zip- 
per manufacturers to convert 
completely to war. Its engineers 
have worked closely with Air 
Corps, Ordnance and Quarter- 
master officers whose job it is to 
see that our armed forces get the 
best. 


Today, Crown Zippers are do- 
ing jobs zippers never before 
were called on to do. Tomorrow, 


Division of the Spool Cotton Company —745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


when victory is in the bag—and 
the bag has been zippered shut for 
all time—Crown Zippers will be 
back on the home front, better 
than ever before and used in many 
new ways that will make your 
eyes pop! 


A Military Secret 


that shatters all previous 
concepts of zipper design 


Certain uses for which an amaz- 
ing new Crown Zipper was de- 
signed cannot be told — but it 
can be mentioned that this new 
zipper is the greatest improve- 
ment ever made in zipper de- 
sign. It’s double acting. It’s 
practically indestructible. It 
can’t lock ‘‘open.’’ It goes 
around corners and curves. It 
won’t be available till victory. 
When you sce it, you’ll cheer! 
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Aa te ~ es 
“Each Night He Puts Himself To Sleep 
By Counting Bonds Instead of Sheep!” 


And, when you count up all the money you'll have if you invest 15% in War 
Bonds every pay day, it’s enough to make your dreams sweet too! Besides, 
every dollar you loan Uncle Sam is helping win the war! Think that over 
...and then start buying MORE WAR BONDS today! 


A suggestion by the makers of 


Calvert Reserve 
"The finest whiskey you can drink or serve” 





Calvert Distillers Corp., N.%C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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AGE FENCE 


—Amencas Fret Wire Fence — Since 1883 





@ Whether your chain link fence encloses an industry, residence or other class of property, 


_it is now “critical material.” Because replacement may not be possible for some time to 


come, you will be wise if you have your present fence inspected now and serviced expertly 
by Page-trained men. Their long, specialized experience and their knowledge of localized 
conditions affecting fence metals, qualify them to extend the protective life of your fence. 
Write for name of Association member nearest you and discuss fence servicing with a 
factory-trained expert. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION e AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Harpists’ Haven 


“In summertime, there is more chance of 
falling in love than of not falling in love,” 
says Carlos Salzedo. That is why the 
eminent harpist restricts his Summer Harp 
Colony at Camden, Maine, to women only, 
“We tried having men,” he philosophizes 
sadly, “but it was too distracting.” So last 
week, some 40 ladies, aspiring harpists of 
varying ages, gathered from all over the 
United States (a few came from such 
distant points as. South America, England, 
and even New Zealand) to inaugurate the 
opening of the thirteenth year of Salzedo’s 
pet project: a sort of summer school for 
the musicians to study and relax at the 
same time. 

This season, Salzedo and his wife, Mar- 
jorie Call Salzedo—a concert harpist her- 
self, who helps her husband teach—decided 
to name the community the Victory Harp 
Colony. They consider it an important 
(though mysterious) fact that, in spite of 
the war, the current registration is larger 
than it was last year. “If the arts are slip- 
ping, the Axis rejoices,” Carlos concludes. 
“But if Americans at war have time to 
keep the arts flourishing, the enemy is 
furious!” 

The Harp Colony grew out of an idea 
for a summer company at Seal Harbor 
which Salzedo and Nijinsky, the famous 
dancer, planned after the last war. Ballet 
dancers and a small ensemble were as- 
sembled but, when everything was ready, 
Nijinsky’s increasing illnesses developed in- 
to confirmed insanity. The brisk and enter- 
prising little harpist went ahead by himself 
and kept the Seal Harbor project running 
until 1930. The following year he bought a 
house in Camden, a charming and quiet 
little village on Penobscot Bay, where fresh 
flowers decorate the camp posts and such 
music folk as the former Mrs. Edward 
Curtis Bok (now Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist) 
and Josef Hofmann have homes. The harp 
lovers have been there ever since, and the 
villagers are only too pleased to rent rooms 
at $6 a week to students, who live a pleasant 
life of tennis, lobster eating, swimming, and 
stroking the strings. 


Blue Angel Diva 


The commanding officer announced: 
“Madame Natalie Bodanya of the Metro- 
politan Opera,” and a GI. groan swept 
over the audience. Seconds later eyes 
popped and there were gasps of relief and 
sheer pleasure. “Madame’s” 112 pounds 
did not make the floor creak, and her cot- 
ton rehearsal dress and fresh, glowing, all- 
American face were reassuring. Later, 
when she tried to leave the stage a pie. 
begged: “Sing some more opera; sing ‘La 
Paloma’.” Another confided: “You’re real- 
ly neat; you’re good enough to sing in a 
night club.” That was last summer at Scott 
Field, near St. Louis. 

Last week Natalie Bodanya took the 
last pfc.’s advice and opened at the Blue 
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Graphic House 


Bodanya of the Met is night clubbing 


Angel in New York, the first Metropoli- 
tan star to flaunt the traditional ascent-to- 
fame route for singers. (Night clubs are 
all very well as steppingstones but never 
as summer relaxations for stars who have 
arrived.) Certainly she provided pub 
crawlers who spend their nights listening 
to microphone groaners, moaners, and 
whisperers with a distinct rarity, a singer 
who could really sing. Occasionally this 
was disconcerting, for although her songs, 
such as “The Surrey With the Fringe on 
Top” and “Summertime,” were popular 
and familiar, the lack of either a tricky 
voice or tricky arrangements—or both— 
were unexpected. 


{Overawed club ladies who ask her if 
she “remembers.the czar” are quickly told 
that Natalie Bodanskaya was born on 
Manhattan’s east side, first sang at the 
Union Settlement House, and attended 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. Her 
arrival at the Metropolitan in 1936 at the 


age of 21 was, she says, “like being made" 


president of General Motors right away.” 
Being slight—5 foot 3—she was given roles 
requiring agility and looks. In “The Bar- 
tered Bride” she danced on a tightrope; in 
“Siegfried” she sang from the top of a 
15-foot ladder. It was in 1987 that she 
broke up the Golden Horseshoe, by losing 
the whole lower part of her costume in the 
middle of an aria. That night she thought 
ef career was over but found that all that 
happened was that for weeks after people 
laughed and pointed when she came in the 
toom. “If I hadn’t lost my pants,” she 
reminisces, “the critics might never have 
Roticed me.” 
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You'll like every move made 
at this great modern hotel. 
When you arrive in New York 
your most strategic move is 
to The Taft. We've planned 
for your comfort, and our 
low rates provide economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


FROM $2.50 
HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


asonss NEW YORK 
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One STEP in the right 
direction is all it takes to 
put you in Cleveland’s 
most convenient, comfort- 
able hotel. On Public 
Square and connected with 
Union Passenger Terminal. 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








LOCATION & TRANSPORTATION 


Bloomington is but 127 miles southwest of Chi- 
cago, 157 miles northeast of St. Louis. Swift, 
easy movement of incoming and outgoing mate- 
tials because Bloomington is served by four rail- 
roads, a traction line, three bus lines, 3 U. S. 
and 2 state highways. Plus a modern municipal 
airport now serving as a training field. In step 
with tomorrow—today. 
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WEALTH INDUSTRIAL 
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Write for FREE Booklet 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Targets for Tonight 


“I’m a dirty blond with Hazel Scott 
eyes,” said an honest sailor. “I am 6 foot 
1 with eyes of blue; there’s plenty of me 
and all for you,” shamelessly admitted an- 
other gob who weighed 229 pounds in his 
bell-bottom trousers. And a private came 
up with the startling information: “I don’t 
jitterbug much. I just wag it back and 
forth.” 

Those self-appraisals, plus assorted wolf 
cries, fill Radio City’s Studio 6A in New 
York every Thursday night during Blind 
Date, the Maxwell House Coffee summer 
show over the NBC network. On the pro- 
grams, which began a fortnight ago, six 
servicemen, separated on stage from three 
glamorous radio actresses by a high parti- 
tion, try to sell themselves sight unseen 
as escorts for the evening. Each actress 
listens to two 130-second telephone calls 
and then chooses her date. Winning 
couples make merry on the cuff at the 
Stork Club. 

Responsibility for keeping things mov- 
ing conversationally falls to the show’s 
pretty “femmecee,” Arlene Francis, a vet- 
eran radio actress currently playing the 
Russian sniper in the Broadway hit “The 
Doughgirls.” An ad-lib artist and the pos- 
sessor of a voice which at times can be 
described only as sexy, she frequently di- 
verts the contestants’ attention enough for 
them to ask: “And what are you doing to- 
night, Miss Francis?” At one point she in- 
structed a couple: “Go over on that side 








of the stage and get familiar.” Recover. 
ing quickly, she added: “I mean, make 
friends.” 

When the after-show merriment ends 
at 3:30 a.m., the boys can take the girls 
home. But the sponsor, fearful of possible 
consequences, employs chaperons who 
work until the last doorstep has been 
reached. 








BOOKS 


Highlights on Low Life 


Joseph Mitchell has been a New York 
City reporter for the last dozen years and 
has produced two books to date. The first, 
“My Ears Are Bent,” was a collection of 
stories and interviews he wrote for New 
York newspapers—a book which passed 
practically unnoticed by the public and 
failed to get the attention it deserved. 
The second is called “McSorley’s Wonder- 
ful Saloon” and is made up wholly of 
repertorial stories, profiles, and sketches 
written for The New Yorker. It is an 
even better book than the first and this 
time should gain for its author a long- 
overdue national reputation. Mitchell is 
one of our best young writers, and his book 
is full of wonderful stuff. 

Most of the persons in this book are 
out of the lower depths of New York 
society; they make up a composite portrait 
of a half world. Cranks, weirdies, crack- 
pots of every variety, bums and bartend- 
ers, shrewd beggars and gypsies and calyp- 








“Femmecee” Arlene Francis (center) referees two blind daters 
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so singers—these are the kind that people 
“McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon.” They 
make quite a gallery. 

There is Mazie P. Gordon, for instance, 
a coarse and gusty blonde who, as ticket 
taker, part owner, and bouncer of a 
Bowery movie house, has been observing 
bums for many years—‘“the things I’ve 
seen, by God, you wouldn’t believe it”— 
until she has built up an astounding clini- 
cal. knowledge of the down-and-outer. 
Mitchell distills some of this lore into one 
of his best pieces. 

Then there is Commodore Dutch, a 
character whose sole distinction, and sole 
means of livelihood, is the annual ball he 
gives for his own benefit. The commodore 
never makes touches; he “collects dues” 
from members of the Original Commodore 
Dutch Association, an organization of his 
own invention, whose membership is made 
up of more or less willing Broadway citi- 
zens—horse players, gamblers, gangsters, 
and other celebrities—to whom Dutch is 
both jester and butt. 

Another in Mitchell’s sideshow is Joe 
Gould, a bearded gnome known also as 
Professor Seagull, who has been roaming 
Greenwich Village streets for a quarter 
century, living on tomato ketchup and 
scribbling a mammoth work-in-progress 
called “An Oral History of Our Time,” 
which contains, for one thing, a scrupulous 
transcription of every dirty story the pro- 
fessor has heard in a lifetime of listening 
to dirty stories. 

Not all the pieces in Mitchell’s book are 
about low life (although there are none 
about high life), and not all are about 
New York. A last section is composed 
of stories about Black Ankle County, 
where the author was brought up; there is 
an excellent reporting job on the sea-food 
business (Mitchell is fascinated by what 
people eat and drink) , and a detailed story 
about the steak orgies, or “beefsteaks,” 
which used to be thrown for Tammany 
Hall politicians before the current trouble, 
which will break your heart. But most of 
the author’s tinie has been spent with his 
bums and barflies and men with fixed 
ideas. ; 

(McSor.tEy’s WonpDERFUL Satoon. By 
Joseph Mitchell. 253 pages. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.50.) 


Pétain and a Predecessor 


The subjects of Philip Guedalla’s “The 
Two Marshals” are probably the two most 
anathemized men in French military his- 
tory; Achille Bazaine (1811-88) and Henri 
Philippe Benoni Omer Joseph Pétain 
(1856—) . The resulting double biography 
is an entertaining and instructive study of 
what the author calls “the higher defeat- 
ism.” The book has its share of this his- 
torian’s special virtues—a penetrating in- 
sight into character, a facile wit and lively 
style, and his own special brand of irony. 
It also has its share of Guedalla’s own de- 
fects, which have always been an over- 
fondness for the historical parallel and for 
reading significance into coincidences, and 





ATHLETE'S FOOT is caused by tiny plants 
called fungi, which are present on all 
feet most of the time. When excessive 
perspiration occurs, as it does in hot 
summer weather, two things happen. 
1. The Athlete’s Foot fungi feed on the 


Q. How can I tell | have Athlete’s Foot? 
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excessive perspiration and dead skin, 
grow twice as fast. 2. The perspiration 
irritates the tender skin between the 


toes, causing cracks. Then, the fungi 
attack the raw flesh through the cracks 
and spread. 





A. Look for cracks between your toes 


tonight! These are the danger sig- 
nals. When skin cracks, your natu- 
ral protective barrier of smooth, 
unbroken skin is gone. Ceaseless 
itching, pain in walking, inflam- 
mation of the toes—all tell you 
Athlete’s Foot has struck your feet! 


Q. How can! relieve Athlete’s Foot? 





night and morning. 


Q. Why should I use 


Absorbine Jr.? 





A. 1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. 
It dells the Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact. 


2. It dissolves the perspiration ame on 
thrive. 


3. It dries the skin between the toes. 
4. Ie soothes, helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. It eases itching, pain of Athlete’s Foot. 


which the Athlete’s Foot fungi 


Q. Where can I get Absorbine Jr.? 


A. Buy Absorbine Jr. at your drugstore. 
$1.25 a bottle. Or to obtain 
sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 

. 220K Lyman St., Springfield, Mass; 
Don’ttake chances with Athlete’s Foot; 


& 


: KILLS ATHLETE'S 
ABSORBINE Jr. :::: 
@ ON CONTACT 


A. At the first sign of a crack drench the toes 
with Absorbine Jr. full strength. Repeat 










It can keep you off your job. Guard 
against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced 
Cases consult your doctor in addition 
to using Absorbine Jr. 


Also brings QUICK RELIEF to these summer ca mole) ol isk Ses Yol dower eld allals Maa leke 


cles-Tired, burning feet- Bites of mosquitoes and other small insects. 











Our CHEF 


can work miracles 











but not our room clerks 


THE magicians in the kitchen 
can always whip up extra food. 
But the Front Desk men can’t 
create extra rooms when there’s 
unexpected company—as there 
often is these days. We don’t like 
to disappoint anyone... and we 
needn’t, if you'll only remember 
to make advance reservations. 
Won’tyou please bear it in mind? 
A minute to send a letter or tele- 
gram may save youa night’s sleep! 
All rooms have bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 
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Atlantic St Louis 


the better you rest 
at night... the more 
efficient you'll be 
next day... 
so stop at 


the more war bonds you 
buy... the safer will be 
our supply lines to fighting 
so buy more! 


fronts... 
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ONDITIONED 


“A. 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about & 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. NoC.0.D.” e 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP, DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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an old trick of breezing his reader into 
highly dubious conclusions. 

Bazaine is worth a book to himself and 
gets the greater portion of Guedalla’s at- 
tention here. (It is not unlikely that the 
study of Bazaine was completed before 
the author thought of making a double 
bill of it.) Napoleon III’s most publicized 
general, who rose from a soldier of the 
Rhine to become a marshal of France, 
while not an unusually interesting man in 
himself, makes an excellent case study of 
the French military mind. Guedalla is not 
hard on him. He shows that Bazaine’s sur- 
render of the fortress of Metz in 1870, for 
which the marshal was sentenced to death 
by an angry republic, was not the act of a 
traitor and that it made hard military 
sense. 

On the record, Achille Bazaine was a 
good and brave soldier, albeit he suffered 
from an overcautiousness not uncommon 
to French officers when they are com- 
manding. He first saw warfare in North 
Africa, where he went as a private in 
the newly organized Foreign Legion. He 
learned his trade fighting Arabs and be- 
came a field marshal without ever having 
faced a first-class European opponent (the 
Spanish civil war current in 1836, in which 
the young Bazaine took a part, can hardly 
be counted a major European fracas) . He 
had a command in the Crimean War, 
which was something of a joke war, and 
he fought with success against the Aus- 
trians, who were the joke soldiers of the 
nineteenth century. And he fought. in 
Mexico, where he put the Emperor Maxi- 
milian on one of the shakiest thrones in 
history. 

But in 1870, face to face with Bis- 
marck’s excellent troops, Bazaine found 
himself, as did his august brothers-in-arms, 
up against tougher metal. The third Na- 
poleon had an excellent African army and 
he should never have taken on the Prus- 
sians. Bazaine knew it. He went off to that 
war like a man going to a funeral. It is a 
credit to his sagacity that he knew in ad- 
vance what to expect when he entrained 
for the front from a Paris railway station 
echoing with deliriously optimistic shouts 
of “To Berlin!” — 

Guedalla’s biography of Pétain is easily 
the most objective of the recent studies 
written about the aged marshal. Although 
unsympathetic, it is, free of easy name 
calling. The author does not try to prove 
that the Old Man of Vichy was a traitor. 
He shows that Marshal Pétain’s acts con- 
sistently throughout his career have been 
dictated by his conception of the right 
thing to do. The quarrel is with what 
he thought was right. Pétain never loved 
the republic, which he defended in 1914-18 
and dissolved with much more alacrity 
in 1940. He disliked the British, his coun- 
try’s allies in two wars; he was anti- 
Semitic all his life and he always found 
his best friends among the worst enemies 


of democracy. 
Pétain too was a “good soldier.” The 


- glory of his feats at Verdun in 1917 have 


tarnished somewhat in recent years, but 


it cannot be denied that he fought well 
in the last war—when he fought. Timidity 
was Pétain’s failing, in °17 as in *40. Gue- 
dalla tells a story of one of Lloyd George’s 
visits to the front in 1917, when Pétain 
was Commander-in-Chief of the French 
forces, upon which occasion the soldier 
chided the British statesman by sarcasti- 
cally remarking: “I suppose you think | 
can’t fight?” Lloyd George’s reply was 
prophetic. “No, General, with your record 
I could not make that mistake, but I am 
certain for some reason you won’t.” 

In May 1940 the old marshal found 
that reason (he had suffered, a compatriot 
said, for 25 years from a “suppressed capit- 
ulation”). Where Bazaine was sentenced 
to death (although he escaped the pen- 
alty) for surrendering to his country’s 
enemy, Pétain, says Guedalla, was sen- 
tenced to become his country’s ruler. 
Which is worse remains to be seen, but 
Vichy may turn out to be a harder prison 
to escape from than was Bazaine’s. (Tue 
Two MarsHats. By Philip Guedalla. 
846 pages. Index, illustrations. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.) 


¥ The newest Maréchal is described some- 
what more intimately but little more sym- 
pathetically by Camille Jean Fernand- 
Laurent, erstwhile rightist parliamentar- 
ian and Municipal Councilor of Paris who 
got out of France in December 1942. Fer- 
nand-Laurent’s book, so far available only 
in the author’s language, contains an ac- 
count of four meetings with Pétain, the 
first soon after the German occupation of 
the Rhineland in 1936 and the last in Feb- 
ruary of last year. 

In 1936, Pétain told the author that he 
had no reason to change the opinion which 
he had expressed two years previously: 
that the army intended to protect the north- 
ern coal areas about Lille “but not by 
fortifications in France. Lille will be pro- 
tected by fortifications in Belgium.” 

After the final interview, when Fernand- 
Laurent went to Vichy to intercede for 
his imprisoned, wounded son, he left the 
Marshal on this note: 

“*M. le Maréchal, those who love you 
feel sorry for you.’ 

“The Marshal led me to the door... 
and taking me by the hand: 

“*Be sorry for me, to be sure, for I 
have gotten myself into an awful mess!’” 

Fernand-Laurent agrees completely with 
that sentiment, not so much for the Mar- 
shal and his memories but for France. Ten 
times, he said, the Marshal could have got- 
ten out of the mess. But “he did not have 
the energy to want to. He did not have the 
most noble sort of courage, that to recog- 
nize a mistake. All his regime was based on 
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may be prevented _ 
and relieved with the aid of — 
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defeat; he would not stem defeat by ad- 
mitting his own mistakes.” (UN PreuPLs 
Ressuscite. By Camille Jean Fernand- 
Laurent. 278 pages. Brentano’s. $1.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Spy in America. By George S. 
Bryan. 256 pages. Lippincott. $3. UNDER 
Cover. By John Roy Carlson. 544 pages. 
Dutton. $3.50. Together these two books 
are a comprehensive record of spies and 
subversive activities in America from the 
time of the Revolutionary War to 1948. 
Bryan deals with the personalities—Na- 
than Hale, Major André, Lieutenant Row- 
an (the man who carried the “message to 
Garcia”) , and others who worked both for 
and against America. Carlson’s story is a 
more immediate and spectacular one. In 
1939, hired by Fortune magazine to in- 
vestigate such organizations as the Ger- 
man-American Bund and the Christian 
Front, he changed his name, joined those 
and similar groups, and for four years 
worked his way into the confidence of the 
leaders by doing everything from picketing 
aradio station for banning Father Cough- 
ln from the air to being sent to Detroit 
as an organizer. Naming names (some of 
which will surprise you), using direct 
quotes, and giving hundreds of eyewitness 
accounts, Carlson ‘has written an impor- 
tant and disturbing book. 


Matta Story. By W. L. River. Based on 
the diary and experiences of Flying Officer 
Howard M. Coffin, RAF. 222 pages. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. There are parts in this story 
of the siege and bombardment of Malta 
which are almost incredibly stark. When 
a Nazi flier bailed out of his burning 
ship and landed in a Maltese garden patch, 
men, women, and children destroyed him 
with rakes and hoes and impaled his head 
on a fence post. A young girl out fishing 
encouraged a drowning German to get into 
her boat and as he crawled weakly over 
the gunwale she killed him with the boat 
hook. There is a love story with all the 
suspense and complications of a well pol- 
ished novel. But the cold figures—out of 
200 RAF fighter-pilots sent to Malta, six 
came out alive—and the description of the 
bombings and the odds against which the 
RAF fought ring painfully true. 


Tue Bareroot Maman. By Theodore 
Pratt. 215 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.50. Steve Pierton didn’t mind the snakes 
and alligators and bears along his mail- 
carrying route from Palm Beach to Miami 
back in the days when the only way to get 
there was to pull off your shoes and walk 
the 70-odd miles down the beach. But to 
him girls were deadly and fearful creatures. 

hen a runaway boy asked to go along 
and in the middle of the trip turned out to 
be a girl, poor old Steve succumbed to the 
lassie as fast as his predecessor had to the 
gators. With pitiless detail the author 
drives home the fact that it’s Florida he’s 
writing about, and some lusty Steinbeckish 
crackers” keep the conversation down to 
fundamentals. 
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PLYWOOD “REEFERS” 


@ Every day millions of pounds of 
perishable foods travel safely and quickly 
in Douglas Fir Plywood refrigerator cars. 
The big panels reduce construction 

time .. . save tabor .. . build smooth, 
sanitary interiors and sturdy, dirt-resistant 
exteriors. All-plywood reefers’) have been for 
built by St. Louis Refrigerator Car Company 


FREE FOLDER SHOWS OTHER PLYWOOD WAR USES 
Write Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 


are helping speed food transportation 


and Pacific Fruit Express Company. 

Pacific Car & Foundry Company and other 
manufacturers are using thousands of 

feet of Douglas Fir Plywood to line their 
cars. So well is Douglas Fir Plywood doing 
this work that you'll find railroads making 
wider use of this Miracle ; 
Wood after 


the war! 
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SECTION VIEW OF FRICK-FREEZING SYSTEM 





Turkeys,44,000 Ib 
at Once, Quick-frozen 
with Kits 

Refrigeration 


That's a common occure 
rence in the big packing 
plant of the Jerpe Com- 
mission Co., C. A. Swan- 
son and Sons, at Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Here three large Frick 
Refrigerating Machines 
hold temperatures in the 
freezing tunnel far below 
zero F. Overhead fans 
maintain a blast of very 
cold air over the poultry 
or other foods. (Meat, 
vegetables, fruit, or dairy. 
products can all be han- 
dled with equal facility.) 

Engineering tests show 
that when the air blast-is 


kept cold enough, it can absorb but little moisture 
from the foods. Turkeys and all other poultry come 
out with 99-66/100 per cent of their original 


Millions of pounds of fresh foods are being quick- 
frozen every day with Frick Refrigeration. It's the 
ultimate where both quality and large volume must 
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Postwar Peace Machinery. 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mibtions of words on American 
foreign policy have flowed down the 
valley since 1939. The tide still rises, but 
those fortunate enough to get to the 
hills can now see a bit of the volume 
and direction of the torrent. 

Outstanding in our country are such 
voices as those of the President, the 
Vice President, the Under Secretary of 
State, Wendell Willkie, Herbert Hoover 
and Hugh Gibson, and Alf Landon. We 
are beginning to get their utterances in 
books and in compilations of books. 
Three of these men are members of the 
party in power, and four are of the op- 
position. 

In all of these speeches and writings, 
there are mountains of self-evident 
truths and universally accepted preach- 
ments. Without minimizing these mat- 
ters, however, we. must dig deeper and 
seek their practical suggestions for mak- 
ing their good will work. The residue 
of such suggestions is small enough to 
be set forth in this limited space. 

Foremost are the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms, which are ex- 
pressions of broad intent and are familiar 
to all. Mr. Roosevelt implemented his 
views somewhat in a magazine interview 
in which he envisions no League, but a 
loose arrangement like the relationship 
among Pan American nations, with a 
few commissions to deal with specific 
subjects. He favors no international 
police as an ultimate objective, nor an 
internationalization of naval or air 
bases. He favors no specific peace con- 
ference. And he seems to imply a pro- 
bationary or conditional period of peace 
after the armistice. 

Mr. Wallace’s specific suggestions are 
an “ever-normal granary principle for a 
number of commodities on a worldwide 
scale,” the removal of trade barriers, 
the stimulation and guidance of invest- 
ment, the reduction of inequalities in 
incomes, the application of advanced 
skills to undeveloped areas, and pro- 
vision for various welfare objectives. 
“There must be an international bank 
and an international TVA.” There 
should be an “international air au- 
thority.” To do all this, he merely 
suggests that “there must be ma- 
chinery.” He briefly mentions _regional 
organizations, with a federated world or- 


ganization to deal with broad principles. — 


Mr. Welles suggests that we reach 
broad agreements among the United 
Nations before the armistice. The great 


powers should be “jointly willing to ex- . 
) ercise police powers” to 
) 


keep peace. 


' book, “Prefaces to Peace,”* 


book. 


Above the police should be “some form 
of international political cooperation” 
to make rules and “some sort of inter- 
national court” to judge disputes. . 

The detailed Hoover-Gibson argu- 
ments are in their book, published last 
year and now reprinted in a composite 
along with 
the ideas of Willkie, Wallace and Welles. 
But their more concrete suggestions 
were in a magazine article published in 
June. They suggest that the United 
Nations be the “trustees” of a “con- 
ditional peace,” leaving plenty of time— 
perhaps a few years—to make per- 
manent plans. Those plans should in- 
clude the creation vf three regional 
councils: of Europe, Asia and _ the 
Western Hemisphere. A “world institu- 
tion” should succeed the “trustees.” 

Alf Landon, in a speech two months 
ago, makes suggestions similar to those 
of Hoover-Gibson. 

Mr. Willkie’s discussion of peace mak- 
ing is contained in the last pages of his 
“The United Nations must be- 
come a common council . . . for the 
future welfare of mankind.” Again, he 
says, “we must set up a joint machinery” 
during the war to plan economic and 
political arrangements. 


A few generalizations can be drawn 
from the views of all these men. First, 
no one would restore the League of 
Nations. Second, the form of a world 
organization is only faintly suggested. 
Third, Hoover-Gibson, Landon and 
Wallace favor regional organizations. 
Fourth, Roosevelt, by inference, Welles, 
Hoover-Gibson and Landon favor a 
period of conditional peace. Fifth, there 
are very few suggestions of permanent 
policing by an international authority. 
Sixth, all favor the retention of Ameri- 
can sovereignty with slight modifica- 
tions. 

After perusing these hundreds of 
pages, the average reader will be likely 
to draw a conclusion or two. What is 
all the arguing about? The elements of 
unity are running all through these 
plans. And also, there is too much repeti- 
tious stuff in all these discourses about 
things that everybody accepts. We now 
need less talk and more carefully con- 
sidered, talk. Which is not to,say that 
these men ave not performed a real 
service. 





“Simon & Schuster, Doubleday, Doran, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, “and Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 
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Airplane Spotter 
IN BAGDAD? 


No, sir—it’s Bryce Canyon, U. S. A.: 


a. bulbous towers you see in the back- 
ground aren’t the mysterious minarets of Bagdad,” 
writes the globe-trotting American who sends us the 
photographs herewith. “Far from being the work of an- 
cient man, they’re the work of even more ancient Na- 
ture. And they’re not located in far-off Arabia, but right 
here in Bryce Canyon in our own Utah!” 
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“I list a few unique thrills in my life 3 “You can still see a rushing mountain “I saw spires resembling faces we all 


(among them, my first taste of Canadian stream, cutting the limestone into these know. Then I saw one that looked like an 
Club). As we rode into this forest of spires, I fantastic shapes. I was told that it took ten old friend of mine—a towering rock resembling 
added still another thrill. years for the water to cut six inches! a great Canadian Club bottle. 
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“Back at the inn, we agreed that everyone ought to 

know America’s wonders—including the distinctive flavor 
of Canadian Club.” 

The distillery is now making war alcohol instead of whisky ; 
so the available supply of Canadian Club is on quota for the 
duration. 

Also, railways must give war materials and ivod the right 
of way and you may sometimes find your dealer temporarily 
out of stock. 

Many Canadian Club fans are voluntarily “rationing them- 
selves”—by making two bottles go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Canadien Cl’ * 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by , 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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“They Keep on Scoring—Right on to Victory 
* Bach. stenciled flag means another. enemy 
plane destroyed. : ,So hats offsto' the daring 
and skill of our Navy fliers arid to the superb 
‘performance of their fighter planes. 


The proof is that where a cigarette counts most, 
Chesterfields are winning more smokers every day. 


The world’s best cigarette tobaccos, plus an important manufacturing 
secret give to Chesterfield that special Mildness and Better Tasfe. This 
secret is Chesterfield's Right Combination of these tobaccos ... just the 


right amount of each kind blended with all the others makes Chester- 
field the cigarette that really satisfies. 


HESTERFIELD srzzenz= 


WHAT THEY WANT 7hty Satiyy 
Copyright 1943, Licct rt & Myers Tosacco Co. ’ ; 





